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Religions Liberty Association 
DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Scriptural Basis: “ Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s.” “The powers that be are ordained of God.” 

1. The Bible is the Word of God, and Jesus Christ the Saviour of the world. 

2. The ten commandments are the foundation of all morality, and comprehend 
the whole duty of man, both to God and man. 

3. The religion of Jesus Christ, being founded in the love of God, needs no 
human power to support or enforce it. Love can not be forced. 

4. It is the right, and should be the privilege, of every individual to worship, or 
not to worship, according to the dictates of his own conscience, provided that in the 
exercise of that right he does not interfere with the equal rights of others. 

5. Civil government is of divine origin, designed for the protection of men in 
the enjoyment of their natural rigats. it is ordained to ruie ia civil taings, and in 
this realm is entitled to the respectful obedience of all. 

6. The civil power is not authorized to enter the realm of religion, enacting 
legislation to define or to enforce any religious dogma, ritual, or observance. Co- 
ercion in matters of religion always means persecution. 

7. All religious legislation on the part oi the state, and all movements tending 
to unite church and state, are subversive of human rights, persecuting in character, 
and opposed to the best interests of both church and state. 

8. It is proper, therefore, for all to protest against, and use every laudable and 
legitimate means to prevent, religious legislation, or the union of church and state, 
in order that all may enjoy the inestimable blessings of religious liberty. 

9. The warfare of modern science and modern theology upon the Word of God 
is a warfare upon the liberties of men, which are defined and guaranteed by that 
Word. 

10. The liqucr trzffic is a curse to the hore, to society, and to the nation, and 
a menace to civil order, and should be prohibited by law. 

For further information regarding the principles of this association, address the 
Religious Liberty Association, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. (secretary, K. C. 
Russell; corresponding secretary, S. B. Horton), or any of the affiliated organiza- 
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AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


North Pacific Religious Liberty Association 


» Neligious Liberty Association (affil- 
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chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Connecti- Idaho, Montana, and Alaska): Office, Walla 
cut, and Rhode Island): Office, South Lan- Walla, Wash., Box 429; secretary, A. J. Breed. 
caster, Mass.; secretary, S. B. Horton. Pacific Religious Liberty Association (affili- 
ated organizations in California, Nevada, Utah, 
Canadian Religious Liberty Association (af- and Arizona): Office, Mountain View, Cal.; 


filiated organizations in New Brunswick, Nova secretary, J. O. Corliss. 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, and Newfoundland): 
Office, 173 Second Ave., Ottawa, Ontario. Southeastern Religious Liberty Association 
(affiliated organizations in Florida, Georgia, 
Central States Religious Liberty Association North Carolina, and South Carolina): Office, 75 
(affiliated organizations in Kansas, Nebraska, Ashby St., Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, Charles 
Missouri, Colorado, and Wyoming): Office, Col- Thompson. 
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iated organizations in Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- 
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Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof. Lev. 25:10. 
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A Striking Object-Lesson in Religious Intolerance 


The Baneful Effect of State-Churchism on Individual Religious Experience and on Individual 
Character as Illustrated by Conditions in Russia 


[The matter which follows is an epit- 
ome of a public address given recently 
by one who has made a close study of 
conditions in Russia, and who, from 
residence and travels in other lands, is 
well able to make an impartial compar- 
ison between the conditions in that 
country and in the other countries of the 
world.— Eb.] 

BeEFoRE going to Russia, I had very 
little definite information regarding the 
real situation. I knew that members of 
denominations other than the Greek 
Catholic Church struggled against many 
difficulties and restrictions in carrying 
forward their work, and that often mem- 
bers of evangelical bodies are cast into 
prison merely on account of their re- 
ligion. 

During my sojourn in Russia, I sought 
to become better acquainted with that 
system which makes Russia a despotism, 
and outlaws every one who does not be- 
long to the Orthodox state church. I 
was told by those who had studied con- 
ditions there that it is the Russian 
Church, the union of religion and the 
state, which makes Russia a despotic 
power, and every Christian who does 
not belong to the state church, a heretic 
and an outlaw. They told me that if 
it were not for that system, Russia would 


soon take her place among the foremost 
nations of Europe, and that self-govern- 
ment and civil liberty would be granted 
the people, as they are now in Germany, 
Scandinavia, and Great Britain. They 
told me that that mighty church domi- 
nated the state and everything else 
within the boundaries of Russia. 

Russia is a mighty empire, stretching 
across two continents, Europe and Asia. 
The northern boundary is the Arctic 
Ocean, and on the south it extends to 
the Black Sea and the Caucasus, to the 
borders of Turkestan and the Chinese 
empire. The population of this empire 
is about 150,000,000, or 60,000,000 more 
than in the United States, and 100,000,- 
ooo more than in Germany. 

Russia is fully one hundred years be- 
hind Germany and Great Britain, when, 
if she could free herself from the domi- 
nation of a priest government, she might 
be standing on an equality with them. 
She might take her place at the head 
of the nations of earth if it were not 
for that condition of despotism created 
and maintained by a system that unites 
religion and the state. 

The official title of the Russian church 
is The Holy Orthodox Catholic Apos- 
tolic Eastern Church, or Oriental 
Church. It has a different creed entirely 
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from the Roman Catholic Church, and 
it proposes to fight that church and all 
Protestant churches to the death. 


How Christianity Was Established in Russia 


The Russian church began its career 
under force, and it has continued to 
exercise force in matters of religion from 
that time to this,— one thousand years. 
When the ruler of Russia embraced 
Christianity, at Kief, about one thousand 
years ago, the people were driven in 
throngs to the river Dnieper to be bap- 
tized. It was not a matter of individual 
volition, or of choice, or belief, or of 
conscience. The emperor simply ac- 
cepted the Greek religion, and told all 
his subjects to accept it also. Whatever 
force was needed, from the army or from 
the civil power, was used, and the peo- 
ple “ were made Christians ”»— by com- 
pulsion. That is the way they started, 
and thus they continue to this day. The 
Russian people know nothing about a 
religion of choice, of conviction, of con- 
science. 

The czar of Russia is the nominal 
head of the church, which numbers 
about 90,000,000 adherents. In him the 
two powers, the church and the state, 
meet; and twice every day, in every 
church in Russia, the officiating priest 
offers a certain prescribed prayer for 
Czar Nicholai. 

The czar directs the affairs of the 
church through the Holy Synod. In 
reality he knows very little about the 
affairs of the church; but the power 
which the czar represents stands behind 
the minister of the interior, who looks 
after all the civil arrangements of the 
church. The minister of the interior is 
the man who uses the sword of the state 
to advance the interests of the church. 

The Holy Synod is the governing 
power in Russia. It is an absolute des- 
potism, controlling everything of a relig- 
ious character. The czar, through the 
minister of the interior, sees that all the 
decrees of the Holy Synod are put into 
execution. In every province there is 
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a bishop, appointed by the Holy Synod; 
and this bishop, with his ‘consistory,” 
which is also appointed by the Holy 
Synod, has charge of everything educa- 
tional or religious in that province. They 
have also the authority of censorship. 
That consistory has power to permit or 
to prohibit the circulation of literature, 
and to say who shall preach and who 
shall not. To carry on missionary op- 
erations of any kind, without the per- 
mission of this committee, is equivalent 
to inviting a prison sentence, and the 
operation of these laws has caused the 
imprisonment of many God-fearing evan- 
gelicals. 

Russia is a country of cathedrals and 
shrines. We are told that there are 350 
cathedrals in Moscow alone, and shrines 
are everywhere. When a Russian ap- 
proaches one of these shrines, he makes 
the sign of the cross, with two fingers 
and the thumb. Thousands have been 
exterminated because they advocated us- 
ing two fingers without the thumb. 

In Moscow I saw a painting represent- 
ing a countess starting on her journey 
into exile. She was tied on a sled with 
ropes, and the horse was drawing her 
away. She was pale and emaciated 
from imprisonment; but as she went, 
she was holding up two fingers, as her 
last word of counsel to her followers 
to die for that way of making the sign 
of the cross. 

The real religion of the Greek church 
is form and ceremony. The Russian 
knows nothing about heart religion, noth- 
ing of a personal Saviour. He never has 
what is known as a “religious experi- 
ence.” The idea of the religion of Jesus 
Christ in his heart, making of him a new 
man, taking away his old nature, and 
giving him victory over sin, does not 
enter into the conception of a member 
of the Russian church. I have seen 
Russians walking along the street, using 
profane language. When they ap- 
proached a shrine, they would pull off 
their caps, make the sign of the cross, 
and the next moment be in a wine shop; 
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or perhaps immediately after making the 
sign of the cross and saying, Slava Boga 
(Glory to God), they would finish their 
oath. That expression, “ Glory to God,” 
is frequently on a Russian’s lips, no mat- 
ter what he is doing, or how profane or 
vile his conversation. From a child he 
has had on his lips, 

“Glory to God,” and 
on his breast and fore- 
head the sign of the 
cross; but he denies 
himself of nothing he 
wants. He fixes it all 
up with a price, some 
money or some cere- 
mony, or by visiting 
some relics. 

This, as a rule, is all 
the religion the Russian 
knows, from the priest 
to the beggar. It is a 
religion of force and 
ceremony. I never ap- 
preciated a living Sa- 
viour and the gospel that 
lays right hold of hearts 
and transforms them, 
making a man a Chris- 
tian wherever he goes, 
so much as I did when 
I was in Russia. The 
Russian. will make long 
pilgrimages to  cathe- 
drals, perhaps walking 
on crutches, to venerate 
and kiss the supposed 
bones of some saint and 
to purchase a few frag- 
ments of cloth said to 
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souls, their hearts are filled to overflow- 
ing with gratitude to God. But with all 
the power of a church-ruled state against 
such a gospel, one can readily see what 
a difficult task is set before those who 
would give the gospel to Russia. 
Every evangelical church in Russia 
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have been portions of 

the garments of some : 
saint, or to kiss the feet of some manu- 
factured mummy that is made to pose 
as a Polycarp or some other saint long 
since dead. 

But there is no Christ in such a re- 
ligion as this, no salvation, no power 
to help. Russia needs the gospel; and 
when such people do find the Saviour, 
the One who is able to give power to 
resist sin and put hope and joy into their 


A RUSSIAN 


OFFICER AND FAMILY 


must have permission to exist. A church 
can not be organized or meetings held 
without permission from the minister 
of the interior. Wherever people meet, 
the place must be registered. Then, too, 
Presbyterians could not hold a confer- 
ence in Russia in the same city where a 
Baptist meeting is being held, and vice 
versa. If a conference is to be held, a 
program giving every item of business 
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that is to be transacted must be sent to 
St. Petersburg to the minister of the 
interior, and he must give his sanction 
before the conference can take up its 
business. That is state control of re- 
ligion. 

It is contrary to law for any member 
of the Greek Church to be baptized by 
any sect in Russia. It is a state-prison 
offense both for the one who is baptized 
and for the one who officiates at the 
baptism. No Greek Catholic can legally 
leave his church, and no member of any 
sect may join any other church except 
the Greek Church. If an evangelical 
minister goes into Russia, he must not 
preach until he receives permission, and 
that takes anywhere from three to 
eighteen months. 

If the people of the United States only 
knew what a curse it is to have a religion 
supported by the state, and a state domi- 
nated by the church, they would never be 
agitating for such a régime here, as so 
many are doing at the present time. It 
tears away every vestige of the rights 
and liberties of the people, their freedom 
and manhood, and binds them in chains 
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intellectually, spiritually, and morally. 
Countries where such a union of church 
and state obtains are a thousand times 
worse off than India, China, or Africa. 
As I saw the conditions there, a religion 
of formalism with no power to touch 
hearts, and the most conscientious people 
in Russia languishing in vermin-infested 
prisons for accepting the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, it did seem to me that God must 
teach these people a lesson as he did in 
olden times, and give them a chance to 
know his gospel. 

When a member of one of the sects is 
arrested on account of his religion, he 
is not given an impartial trial. He has 
no redress, no justice. Men go to trial, 
but they can not testify. The priests 
bear witness, and that is enough. The 
whole power of the state is at the call of 
the Greek Church. That is why Russia 
is the cruel, despotic power that it is, 
one hundred years behind other civilized 
nations. But that is no worse than it 
will be in this country if the church 
should ever be in a position where it 
could dominate the state, and carry out 
its purposes through legal enactments. 
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Liberty and Equity 


A Vital Consideration in the Matter of the Equality of Citizens 


W. M. HEALEY 


LrBerTy, in its broadest sense, is.the 
right and privilege of doing whatever a 
person chooses to do. If each member 
of the human family loved others as 
himself; if all would live by the 
“golden rule” and do to others as they 
would have others do to them; in short, 
if all were Christians, they could be 
trusted with liberty in its fullest sense, 
and all could do as they might choose to 
do, for none would choose to do wrong; 
in fact, liberty and Christianity go hand 
in hand. “Stand fast therefore in the 


liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, and be not entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage.” Gal. 5:1. 


Wickedness is opposed to, and destruc- 
tive of, all liberty. The murderer takes 
from his victim his liberty and right to 
live. The thief deprives others of their 
right and liberty to use that which is 
their-own. Therefore to allow wicked 
men to do as they choose, would be to 
destroy the liberties of all. Hence the 
necessity for civil government. 

It is the province of civil government 
to see that none of its subjects go beyond 
the bounds of their liberties, and infringe 
upon the rights and liberties of others. 
Every one’s rights are limited by the 
rights of others. By this rule all cases 
may be tried, whether civil or religious. 
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Civil government has no right to rec- 
ognize religious dogmas of any kind, but 
to see that equal rights and liberties are 
allowed to all, without question concern- 
ing religion. If any one is guilty of 
murder, theft, polygamy, or any evil 
which interferes with the rights of an- 
other, that person should be restrained 
and properly punished, and no argurnent 
that it was according to his religion 
should enter into the consideration of the 
government. 

A law compelling people to rest on 
Sunday, or on any other day, is an 
interference with their natural right to 
work or rest on that day. It works a 
hardship on those who choose to rest 
on another day. To exempt them from 
the penalty of the Sunday law does not 
obviate the injustice done them. To 
give them equal rights, it would be neces- 
sary that the law should not only exempt 
them but exempt all others who choose 
to do business with them or to labor for 
them; for to say, “ You may keep open 
store, but the public shall not trade with 
you;” “ You may open your mill or fac- 
tory, but no one shall be permitted to 
labor for you,” is but a cheap burlesque 
on justice and liberty. 

If one chooses to rest on Sunday, or 
on any other day, from religious or 
other motives, it is his right, and should 
be his privilege. His resting does not 
prevent another from working, neither 
does the work of some interfere with 
others’ resting. Hence this is in no way 
a matter for legislation. When Mr. 
Tufts was contending for the passage of 
a Sunday-law bill in California, he said 
to a committee of legislators, “ All we 
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want is our rights.” The writer asked 
him what rights he referred to, what 
rights a Sunday law would give him 
which he did not possess without it. 
He and all others are at liberty to work 
or rest as they choose on Sunday with- 
out a Sunday law. What more could the 
law add to their rights already possessed ? 
It could add nothing, absolutely nothing, 
while it would take from others who 
did not choose to rest on that day their 
liberty of choice. Therefore such a law 
would be unjust, uncivil, and unchristian. 

It is claimed that one day’s rest in 
seven is a necessity, and if people will 
not take it of their own accord, they 
should be compelled to do so for the 
public good. It is true that every citizen 
owes a duty to the general public. There 
is a law of “eminent domain” by which 
a man’s land is taken for streets that he 
does not want; the water is taken from 
the farmer’s spring to supply the public 
needs; one’s house is torn down to make 
way for a railroad, etc. But none of 
that man’s property can be taken from 
him for the public ood without full 
and complete compensation. We deny, 
and all history and experience proves 
the truth of our denial, that enforced 
idleness ever was for the public good. 
But if the public decides that it is for the 
public good, and so deprives a man of 
the use of his time for one day in the 
week,— and time is the basis of all 
values,— then it follows in all equity 
and justice that the public should pay him 
for every minute of his time which he 
has been compelled to give up for the 
public good. 

San Diego, Cal. 





The Christian Sabbath 


L. A. SMITH 


WHILE enforced Sabbath observance 
is unchristian and un-American indepen- 
dently of the character of the day en- 
forced, it should certainly be of interest 
to the advocates of Sabbath legislation 
to know that they are working in behalf 


of a day which is not the Christian Sab- 
bath, and which has no rightful place 
whatever in Christian worship. 
The Christian Sabbath can be none 
other than the seventh day of the week. 
It is admitted by all that the worship 
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of the true God necessitated the observ- 
ance of the seventh-day Sabbath in Old 
Testament times. And any other sab- 
bath is equally impossible in New Testa- 
ment times. 

The relation of the seventh-day Sab- 
bath to creation is stated in the fourth 
precept of the decalogue: “ Remember 
the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six 
days shalt thou labor, and do all thy 
work: but the seventh day is the Sab- 
bath of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt 
not do any work, .. . for in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, 
and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed 
the Sabbath day, and hallowed it.” The 
relation of the seventh-day Sabbath to 
redemption is no less actual and vital, 
and is no less clearly revealed in Holy 
Writ. 

“There be gods many, and_ lords 
many,” but there is only one true God, 
and he is distinguished from all others 
by the possession of creative power. 
He, in the beginning, created the heavens 
and the earth. “ The Lord is great, and 
greatly to be praised: he is to be feared 
above all gods. For all the gods of the 
nations are idols: but the Lord made the 
heavens.” Ps. 96:4, 5. And _ because 
he made the heavens and the earth in six 
days, and rested the seventh day, he 


blessed and sanctified that day, and set. 


it apart as his memorial. The seventh- 
day Sabbath is the memorial of the true 
God, the sign of him who created all 
things. He who observes the seventh- 
day Sabbath knows thereby that the God 
whom he worships is the true God, the 
Creator, and thus it is stated: “ Hallow 
my Sabbaths; and they shall be a sign 
between me and you,” “that ye may 
know that I am the Lord that doth sanc- 
tify you.” Eze. 20:20; Ex. 31:13. No 
people, while truly observing the sev- 
enth-day Sabbath, could go into idolatry. 

But what about redemption? What 


has the seventh-day Sabbath to do with 
that? Note the following verses of 
Scripture : — : 

“ Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
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and renew a right spirit within me.’ 
Ps. 51:10. ‘‘ Therefore if any man be 
in Christ, he is a new creature” [“ there 
is a new creation,’ margin]. 2 Cor. 
5:17. “In Christ Jesus neither circum- 
cision availeth anything, nor uncircum- 
cision, but a new creature.” Gal. 6:15. 

Therefore, only the One who could 
create, could redeem. Only the Creator 
could be the Saviour. 

Now the relation of the seventh-day 
Sabbath to redemption is plain. The 
seventh-day Sabbath is the sign of what 
Christ is to us as Creator. (For by 
Christ were all things created. Col. 1: 16; 
Heb. 1:2.) But our Creator is also, by 
virtue of his creative power, our Re- 
deemer; and the seventh-day Sabbath 
being the sign of creative power, is also, 
therefore, equally the sign of redeeming 
power. Hence the seventh-day Sabbath 
is the sign of what Christ is to us as 
Creator, and also the sign of what Christ 
is to us as Redeemer. | 

And therefore the seventh-day Sab- 
bath has a most vital relation to the plan 
of redemption. It has a place in that 
plan, to the exclusion of any other sab- 
bath. It is the only sabbath that can 
possibly belong there. The first-day 
sabbath has no part or lot in the matter. 
It has no relation to creative power. As 
a weekly rest day, it can be nothing other 
than a rival of the seventh day, the ‘‘ Sab- 
bath of thé Lord.” There can not be two 


sabbaths in the week; for the fundamen- 


tal idea of the Sabbath is that it is the 
rest day, in distinction from all other 
days of the week. This was the Cre- 
ator’s arrangement of time,. and _ this 
arrangement, this distinction between 
days, he has commanded us to preserve. 

Therefore, those who are working to 
secure Sunday observance by legislation, 
are working against God, against the 
gospel, and in behalf of another power, 
an antichristian power, which points to 
the first-day sabbath as a sign of its spir- 
itual authority. See Roman Catholic 
catechisms. Surely no Protestant Chris- 
tian should be willing to engage in such 
a movement. 
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Religious Liberty in Central America 


Looking to the Land of Liberty for Precedents 


W.. E. 


Ir is a remarkable situation that ex- 
ists in nearly all Catholic countries at the 
present time. One can but admire the 
small group of men in these countries 
who, although Catholics themselves by 
profession, are struggling to break the 
yoke of eccle- 
siasticism which 
for centuries 
has rested so 
heavily upon 
their  father- 
lands. It would 
be well for 
Protestant 
countries to take 
notice, and learn 
a lesson from 
the struggles of 
Spain, France, 
Portugal, and of 
all Latin- 
American coun- 
tries against 
that union of 
State and relig- 
ion exemplified 
in the Catholic 
hierarchy. 

The recent 
revolutions in 
Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, and Mex- 
ico are revealing 
the fact that 
some - lurking 
danger is threat- 





mine the results 

of the victories gained for religious lib- 
erty in these countries during the last 
twenty-five years. The most remarkable 
thing is that the Conservative, or Cath- 
olic party, is being supported in almost 
every case by the policy of the United 
States government. The result of the 
policy is demonstrated in the Nicaraguan 
revolution. Statesmen of the Liberal 
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party of these countries are wondering 
what the United States means in assist- 
ing the Conservatives to gain power 
again. The following appeared recently 
in El Nacional, of Guatemala City : — 
“One of the first demonstrations of 
religious _intol- 
erance was 
shown by Arch- 
bishop Pereira 
Castellon, who 
refused to ad- 
mit General Es- 
trada, president 
of the republic, 
as godfather of 
the son of An- 
dres Murillo. 
Already are 
clearly seen the 
consequences of 
the condition to 
which the pres- 
ent constitu- 
tional assembly 
is bringing the 
country. Mr. 
Pereira, who at 
other times is 
like a lamb, and 
who _ accepted 
Zelaya at his 
palace, now 
arises om- 
nipotently and 
resists the pres- 
ent president.” 
The Central 
Americans are 
willing to admit the tyrannies of some of 
their so-called liberal presidents, and the 
majority of them deplore such abuse of 
power. However, it must be remem- 
bered that the evils of a dictator of the 
Liberal party will at the most be checked 
but temporarily by installing a Conserv- 
ative president, for it must not be for- 
gotten that the element back of the Con- 
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servative party is Catholicism of the 
most intolerant kind. This spirit will 
bring in its trail all the dreadful abuses 
pf a civil misgovernment thus controlled, 
and add tenfold to the obstacles in the 
way of the reformers, educators, and 
missionaries. It is this party that would 
establish the old-time prestige of the 
church over the state, and drive out re- 
formers and promoters of either educa- 
tion or religion, not of the Catholic 
Church. 
American Influence in Latin America 
“What can it mean,” we are asking in 
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Taft’s will certainly have a powerful re- 
actionary influence toward the intolerant 
principles imposed when the Conserva- 
tive party was in power, before the time 
of Justo Rufino Barrios, 1873-1885. 
Until President Barrios’s time, the 
church practically dominated the state. 
The church till then had a member in 
the president’s cabinet. It had complete 
control of the educational system. Its 
officials were paid out of the national 
treasury. No other religious bodies were 
allowed in the country. President Bar- 
rios in inaugurating a system of public 
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these countries, “ that the American Pres- 
ident attends Thanksgiving mass in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral at Washington?” 
Already the question of attending mass 
in state corps has been discussed in the 
assembly of Nicaragua, citing the ex- 
ample of the President of the United 
States, and of the members of the cabi- 
net as a precedent. The influence of the 
United States for freedom has been great 
upon the statesmen of these countries. 
Every step toward religious liberty has 
been bitterly opposed by the Conservative 
party. But thanks to the patriotism of 
a small band of leading spirits, who have 
fought for freedom of thought, there is 
no religious intolerance allowed in these 
countries at present. This act of Mr. 


schools, found the monks, Jesuits, nuns, 
and all church officials so opposed to 
it that he banished Jesuits, monks, and 
nuns from the country and confiscated 
their monasteries, nunneries, schools, and 
their possessions of real estate, which 
were immense. He also abolished the 
department of the church in the govern- 
ment, and withdrew all financial support 
from the church, leaving it void of all 
its influence over the government. So 
sweeping were his reforms that he is 
called the second founder of the republic. 
The New Constitution 

In 1879 he proclaimed a new consti- 
tution, granting religious liberty in the 
following article: “The exercise of all 
religions without any distinction is guar- 
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anteed in their churches. But this free 
exercise does not authorize practise in- 
compatible with peace and order of the 
public, nor give right to oppose civil 
and political obligations.” — 

Mr. Barrios was a man of great ability 
and of liberal ideas. His ambition was 
to establish a Central American republic. 
In this he failed. However, he inaugu- 
rated a policy which has been followed 
by succeeding presidents. Although he 
was virtually a dictator, his measures are 
largely justifiable because of the kind of 
opposition with which he was confronted. 
The American government, of whose 
freedom we boast, would do well to study 
more closely the purposes of Mr. Bar- 
rios’s policy, and also of the Conservative 
varty, before it lends its influence against 
the existing governments. Such influ- 
ence will help to establish a party 
founded on the principle of religious 
intolerance. 

Under the present government it is 
true that there are abuses of civil power, 
but a government controlled by a spirit 
of religious intolerance brings all these 
abuses and a thousand other woes in its 
wake. 

Now the dead of all faiths or of no 
faith can be buried in the public ceme- 
teries. Now all can have any form of 
worship, or belong to any religious body, 
and enjoy the privileges common to all. 
If a person wishes to be married, his re- 





ligion is not questioned; if one is to be 
buried, the religion he professed does 
not enter into the matter. If parents 
wish their children taught religion, they 
are at liberty to send them to private 
schools where the religion they want is 
taught. Before the time of Barrios these 
privileges were denied. Much more can 
be expected (by all except Catholics) 
from a party which has taken such im- 
portant. steps toward free government 
than can be hoped for from a party op- 
posed to all the liberal principles for 
which the present government stands. 
Can it be that America, the refuge of 
the oppressed, the home of that benefi- 
cent principle of religious liberty, the 
pioneer of soui liberty, is insensible to 
her own future welfare, insensible to the 


‘ great destiny to which Providence has 


called her among the nations of the 
world? Can she afford to blight her fair 
record by a departure from the principles 
of religious liberty, which she has held 
up as a beacon light to the ships of state 
struggling against the waves of ecclesi- 
astical dominance and religious intoler- 
ance? Let every true Protestant arouse 
to the dangers lurking behind the pres- 
ent-day movements, and enter the con- 
test against the reactionary principles and 
policies leading the world back toward the 
intolerance and persecution of the mid- 
dle ages. 
Guatemala City, Guatemala. 


Sunday Laws Menace the Laboring Man 


LESLIE LITTELL 


TuHaT Sunday laws favor the capital- 
ists and are against the best interests 
of the laboring men is evident from the 
fact that, while in many places great 
corporations are permitted to run fac- 
tories, railroads, etc., on Sunday without 
molestation, yet the laboring man is not 
allowed to hoe in his garden, pick ber- 
ries, or do any ordinary work on his own 
place. He can work for the great cor- 
porations and be blameless in the eyes 





of the law; but when he works for him- 
self, he becomes a criminal. 

A laboring man at Siloam Springs, 
Ark., was arrested and fined $6.50 for 
stretching a single wire across a gap 
made by a breachy horse, and for 
straightening up his cabbage plants 
which the horse had rolled down; while 
the railroad company ran trains, and thé 
manufacturing establishments were run- 
ning at full capacity. 
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Some say, “ Let us make stricter Sun- 
day laws.” But nearly every State in 
our Union has about as strict laws as 
can be passed, yet the capitalists are fa- 
vored, while the laboring men must work 
for them on Sunday or not at all. Others 
say, “ They will make us work all the 
time if we repeal our Sunday laws.” Is 
not that just what you have to do now? 
If you work for them, you can work all 
the time. If you work for yourself, you 
can work only six days. 

In Sulphur Springs a poor young man 
was fined one dollar and costs for work- 
ing on Sunday. Some one asked the 
prosecuting attorney why he did not ar- 
rest the railroad officials for running 
trains, instead of this poor laboring man. 
He said, ‘They are too big for us.” 
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How much better, fairer, more just, to 
repeal these discriminating Sunday laws! 
Then if we do not want to work on Sun- 
day we do not have to; and if we do 
work, it is no one’s affair but our own. 
The Lord says, “ The seventh day is 
the Sabbath.” Why, then, should Chris- 
tian men seek to influence the state to 


make and enforce a law compelling men 


to rest on the first day of the week? 
In doing this, they not only attempt to 
abridge the rights of the individual, but 
they place themselves in direct antago- 
nism to the fiat of the Almighty. They 
not only ignore his law, but set up a 
law and an institution of their own in 
antagonism to his, and seek to overthrow 
his by establishing theirs under pains and 
penalties. 


2 


France’s Debt to America 


A. J. SAXBY BOURDEAU 


FRANCE, perhaps, more than any other 
nation, has imbibed the American prin- 
ciples of liberty. Having helped Amer- 
ica to gain her independence, she, in 
turn, reaped many benefits from the 
United States, then in its infancy. 

“Many members of the nobiest fam- 
ilies of France,’ writes one historian, 
“hastened to the scene of the conflict 
and fought with distinction at the side 
of Washington. Covered with glory, 
they returned to their native land ardent 
advocates of the American views of lib- 
erty and equality. These ideas spread 
widely, for they fell upon prepared 
ground.” See Jefferson’s ‘“ Memoir,” 
by Randolph, Vol. I, page 56. 

The Count of Segur tells us in his 
memoirs that “the first shot of the can- 
non fired in the new hemisphere re- 
sounded throughout Europe with the 
rapidity of lightning. The courageous 
daring of the Americans electrified all 
spirits and excited a general admiration. 
_. . The American insurrection spread 
everywhere like a fashion. . . . I was 
far from being the only one whose heart 
throbbed at the news of the awakening 


of liberty, striving to throw off the yoke 
of arbitrary power.” See Segur’s 
“ Memoirs,” Vol. I, pages 51, 52. 

To further assist in the enlightening of 
the French nation, Benjamin Franklin, 
the American ambassador to France, 
“had the constitutions of the several 
States, the Declaration of Independence, 
and other papers relating to American 
affairs, published and spread throughout 
the country in 1783.” Leading French 
writers even went to the trouble of wri- 
ting whole books on the liberty prin- 
ciples of the young American nation. 
“What good,” writes Brissot, “have not 
done and will not do the codes of Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, New York, pub- 
lished and spread everywhere? They are 
not to be taken completely as models; 
but despotism, either through necessity 
or reason, will henceforth respect the 
rights of man so well established. En- 
lightened by this revolution, the govern- 
ments of Europe will be forced to re- 
form their abuses and diminish their 
burdens.”— De la France et des Etats- 
Unis, Intro. xxx, xx2xt. 

In his letters written to John Adams, 
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under the title “ Observations on the 
Government and Laws of the United 
States,” published in 1785, the Abbé 
Raynal said : — 

“While nearly all the nations of 
Europe ignore the constitutive principles 
of society, and do not regard citizens as 
better than the beasts of the farm, which 
are governed for the particular good of 
their owner, it is surprising and edifying 


thirty years. The walls of the hated 
old dungeon were razed to the ground, 
and the people danced on the spot. For 
many years this gloomy castle, built in 
the year 1369 for a military fortress, had 
been used as a private prison in which to 
incarcerate all little children, men, or 
women who might sometime in the 
future, perhaps, prove troublesome to the 
reigning family. It was in this gloomy 
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WASHINGTON’S HOME 


On the left wall, between the two doors, hangs the key of the Bastile, presented to Washington 
by the French government, through Lafayette. Beneath the key is the 
letter which accompanied it 


that the thirteen American colonies have 
recognized the dignity of man, and have 
drawn from the sources of the wisest 
philosophy their principles of govern- 
ment. The Americans know the rights 
of men and nations.”—* Lettre,” Vol. 
I, page 5. 
July 14, and French Liberties 

What July 4 is to the American peo- 
ple, July 14 is to the French. On July 
14, 1789, the old Bastile prison in Paris 
was stormed, and the mob liberated all 
the prisoners found in its gloomy cells, 
one of whom had been a captive for 





castle of. the Bastile that the famous 


‘man with the mask” was confined for 
so many years. : 

By means of lettres de cachet, the king 
caused to be apprehended thousands of 
honest citizens whenever his whim or 
fancy dictated. A sample of one of these 
lettres de cachet reads as follows : — 

“ Monsieur le Marquis de Jumilhac: — 

“This letter is to tell you to receive 
into my chateau of the Bastile , 
and there detain him (or her) until 
new order from me, 

“Monsieur le Marquis de Jumilhac, I 
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pray God that he will have you in his 
holy keeping. 

“Written at Versailles, the —— day 
[Signed] Louts.” 

Thus in the eyes of the French people, 
the Bastile came to be the emblem of 
despotism. Commenting upon its de- 
struction, Myers, the historian, says : — 

“The destruction of the Bastile is in 
the French Revolution, what the burning 
of the papal bull by Luther was to the 


of 
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Through the Marquis de Lafayette, 
France sent to America the key of the de- 
molished Bastile, Thomas Paine being 
commissioned by the marquis to convey 
the trophy to General Washington. 

The following portions of the letter of 
presentation, written May 1, 1790, by 
Mr. Paine to General Washington, are 
of more than ordinary interest : — 

“Sir: Our very good friend, the 
Marquis de Lafayette has entrusted to 





THE LIBRARY OF WASHINGTON’S HOME 


This room contains, among other things, his surveyor’s instrument and his old flint-lock 
musket and powder-horn 


Reformation. It was the death-knell not 
only of the Bourbon despotism in France, 
but of royal tyranny everywhere. When 
the news reached England, the great 
statesman Fox, perceiving its significance 
for liberty, exclaimed, ‘How much is 
this the greatest event that ever happened 
in the world and how much the best!’ ” 
—“ Medieval and Modern History,” 
page 588. 

Thus the anniversary of the fall of 
the Bastile has become the national holi- 
day of France. And it is interesting to 
note that France herself soon made pub- 
lic avowal of her gratitude that such an 
event had been made possible through 
the influence of American principles. 


my care the key of the Bastile, and a 
drawing handsomely framed, represent- 
ing the demolition of that detestable 
prison, as a present to your Excellency, 
of which this letter will more particularly 
inform. I feel myself happy in being 
the person through whom the marquis 
has conveyed this early trophy of the 
spoils of despotism, the FIRST RIPE FRUITS 
OF AMERICAN PRINCIPLES TRANSPLANTED 
INTO Europe, to his great master and 
patron. When he mentioned to me the 
present he intended, my heart leaped with 
joy.... That THE PRINCIPLES OF AMER- 
ICA OPENED THE BASTILE is not to be 
doubted, and therefore the key comes to 
the right place.” 
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General Washington received the key 
in New York, and on Aug. 10, 1790, 
wrote acknowledging Mr. Paine’s “ agree- 
able letter.” Washington took the key 
to his home in Mt. Vernon, Va., and 
proudly exhibited the same to all visitors. 
The following letter, written Aug. 4, 
1790, by Louis Otto, the French chargé 
d'affaires, to his government in Paris, 
shows how highly President Washington 
regarded the key : — 

“In attending yesterday the public 
audience of the President, I was surprised 
by a question by the chief magistrate, 
whether I would like to see the key of the 
Bastile. One of his secretaries showed 
me at the same moment a large key, 
which had been sent to the President by 
desire of Marquis de Lafayette. . . 
The Americans present looked at the 
key with indifference, and as if wonder- 
ing why it had been sent. But the serene 
face of the President showed that he re- 
garded it as an homage from the French 
nation.” 

This famous key is still on exhibition 
at the old home of Washington, in Mt. 
Vernon, Va. It is enclosed in a frame, 
and will be found on the left wall of 
the central hall as one enters the build- 
ing. Below the key is a framed copy of 
the letter that accompanied it. 


Statue of Liberty 


Another national token of the de- 
votion of the French nation to the Ameri- 
can principles of civil and_ religious 
liberty is Bartholdi’s famous Statue of 
Liberty, in New York harbor, which 
was presented to the United States by 
France, and dedicated Oct. 28, 1886. 
When visiting this noted monument some 
time ago, I copied the following inscrip- 
tion, not frequently quoted, found upon 
the inside wall at the foot of the 
statue : — 


The New Colossus 


“Not like the brazen giant of Greek 
fame, 
With conquering limbs astride from 
land to land, 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates 
shall stand 
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A mighty woman with a torch, whose 
flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her 
name 

Mother of exiles. From her beacon- 
hand 


Glows world-wide welcome; her 
mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities 
frame. 
‘Keep, ancient lands, your storied 
pomp!’ cries she 
With silent lips. ‘Give me your 
tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teem- 


ing shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost 
to me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door!’” 


It is gratifying to note that thousands 
of immigrants from other lands — Greeks, 
Russians, Poles, Hungarians, Turks, Al- 
banians, and other oppressed classes — 
anxiously watch from the decks of the 
incoming steamers for a first glimpse of 
this emblem of freedom, tears staining 
the faces of many as they catch their first 
view of its form through the gloom of 
the early morning. To them the Statue 
of Liberty means deliverance from the 
oppressive rule of a despotic govern- 
ment, and a promise of that dearest of 
human treasures, liberty. 


—— 


I CONTEMPLATE with sovereign rev- 
erence the act of the whole American 
people which declares that their legis- 
lature should “make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof,” thus 
building a wall of separation between 
church and state.-— Thomas Jefferson. 


a 
No trait of character is more rare, 
none more admirable, than thoughtful 
independence of the opinions of others, 


combined with a sensitive regard to the 
feelings of others.— A. J. Froude, 








A Brief History of Sunday Legislation 


Such Legislation Demonstrates Itself a Menace to the State, to the Church, and to the Individual 


R. C. PORTER 


In beginning a study of the history of 
Sunday laws, it is proper to inquire 
what is embraced in Sunday legislation. 
The first Sunday law recorded in history 
is the edict of Constantine, A. D. 321 :— 

Constantine’s Sunday Law 

“Let all the judges and townspeople 
and the occupation of all trades rest on 
the venerable day of the sun: but let 
those who are situated in the country, 
freely and at full liberty attend to the 
business of agriculture; because it so 
often happens that no other day is so 
fit for sowing corn or planting vines; 
lest, the critical moment being let slip, 
men should lose the commodities granted 
them of Heaven.” 

Of this law the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, article “ Sunday,” says: — 

“It was Constantine the Great who 
first made a law for the proper observ- 
ance of Sunday; and who, according to 
Eusebius, appointed it should be regu- 
larly celebrated throughout the Roman 
empire.” 

It is plain that this Sunday law was a 
religious law. It was enacted that the 
people might rest on the venerable day of 
the sun. Looking back upon the history 
of the past from our time, no one will 
question but that the intent of Constan- 
tine was to honor the day of the sun as 
an act of religious veneration. How did 
the people of that time talk regarding it? 

Dr. Hesse, in his “ Bampton Lectures,” 
pages 60-64, says: “He [Constantine] 
had an empire of strangely jarring ele- 
ments which required to be consolidated. 
The best bond of union was obviously 
agreement in religion. Accordingly, he 
may have had in view the formation of 
a hybrid creed, which should embrace 
the common points, and carefully sup- 
press the differences of heathenism and 
Christianity.” “His enactment, then, 
though a political and a politic one, was 
not Sabbatarian, nor an advance toward 
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Sabbatarianism. ... Eusebius well de- 
scribes his policy. It was to effect the 
turning of mankind to God by gentle 
means, and any more decided declara- 
tion would have defeated that policy.” 

We find here precisely the same theory 
advanced that now obtains with reference 
to the object of obtaining the passage of 
Sunday laws. Not only Dr. Hesse, but 
the historian Milman declares that the 
passage of this Sunday edict was purely 
religious legislation. Milman informs us 
that Constantine held two titles, one rep- 
resenting his civil, and one his ecclesias- 
tical authority. Emperor was his civil 
title, and Pontifex Maximus was his re- 
ligious title. Milman also says it was by 
virtue of his religious title that the Sun- 
day law of A. D. 321 was enacted. 


Sunday Legislation Religious 


We may therefore safely conclude that 
from their very inception, Sunday laws 
were religious statutes, and not merely 
civil ones. In the light of what such 
legislation brought upon the state in the 
days of Rome, we can see what it would 
now bring. In the fourth century, many 
thought such legislation very harmless. 
But the Sunday law enacted by Constan- 
tine was only the first step in a series of 
acts of parliament that logically followed. 
The next legislative step was closing the 
theaters and prohibiting games on Sun- 
day. Then followed an edict suppressing 
heretical doctrines, and enjoining attend- 
ance at worship in the Catholic church. 
From Eusebius’s ‘“‘ Life of Constantine,” 
pages 175, 176, I quote: — 

‘‘Forasmuch, then, as it is no longer 
possible to bear with your pernicious er- 
rors, we give warning by this present 
statute that none of you henceforth 
presume to assemble yourselves together. 
We have directed accordingly that you 
be deprived of all the houses in’ which 
you are accustomed to hold your assem- 
blies; and our care in this respect ex- 
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tends so far as to forbid the holding of 
your superstitious and senseless meet- 
ings, not in public merely, but in any 
private house whatsoever. Let those of 
you, therefore, who are desirous of em- 
bracing the true and pure religion, take 
the far better course of entering the 
Catholic Church, and uniting with it in 
holy fellowship, whereby you will be en- 
abled to arrive at the truth. In any case, 
the delusions of your perverted under- 
standing must entirely cease to mingle 
with, and mar the felicity of, our present 
times; I mean the impious and wretched 
double-mindedness of heretics and schis- 
matics. For it is an object worthy of that 
prosperity which we enjoy through the 
favor of God, to endeavor to bring back 
those who in time past were living in the 
hope of future blessing, from all irregu- 
larity and error to the right path, from 
darkness to light, from vanity to truth, 
from death to salvation. And in order 
that this remedy may be applied with ef- 
fectual power, we have commanded (as 
before said) that you be positively de- 
prived of every gathering-point for your 
superstitious meetings; I mean all the 
houses of prayer (if such be worthy of 
the name) which belong to heretics, and 
that these be made over without delay to 
the Catholic Church; and that any other 
places be confiscated to the public service, 
and no facility whatever be left for any 
future gathering, in order that from this 
day forward none of your unlawful as- 
semblies may presume to appear in any 
public or private place. Let this edict be 
made public.” 

It was, therefore, henceforth neces- 
sary that the people be compelled to 
attend to things divine. The Catholic 
St. Augustine proposed this theory : — 

“Tt is indeed better that men should be 
brought to serve God by instruction than 
by fear of punishment or by pain. But 
because the former means are better, 
the latter must not therefore be neglected. 

Many must often be brought back 
to their Lord, like wicked servants, by 
the rod of temporal suffering, before 
they attain to the highest grade of relig- 
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ious development.’— Schaff’s “ History 
of the Christian Church,” Vol. II, sec. 
27. 

The Inquisition in Germ 


Of this theory Neander says: “ It was 
by Augustine, then, that a theory was 
proposed which . . . contained the germ 
of that whole system of spiritual despot- 
ism of intolerance and persecution, which 
ended in the tribunals of the Inquisition.” 
—“Church History,” Vol. II, page 217. 
Neander adds: “In this way the church 
received help from the state for the fur- 
therance of her ends.”’ Neander’s state- 
ment is correct. But these edicts which 
had been issued were only the introduc- 
tion of what was to follow. 

Gibbon says: “And as the emperor 
ascended from the holy fount, still glow- 
ing with the warm feelings of regenera- 
tion, he dictated a solemn edict, which 
proclaimed his own faith, and prescribed 
the religion of his subjects. ... We 
authorize the followers of this doctrine 
to assume the title of Catholic Christians ; 
and as we judge that all others are ex- 
travagant madmen, we brand them with 
the infamous name of heretics, and de- 
clare that their conventicles shall no lon- 
ger usurp the respectable appellation of 
churches. Besides the condemnation of 
divine justice, they must expect to suf- 
fer the severe penalties which our au- 
thority, guided by heavenly wisdom, shall 
think proper to inflict upon them.”— 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,” chapter 27. 

And still further in the fifth Council 
of Toledo, can. 3d, the holy Fathers 
say: “We, the holy council, promulge 
this sentence pleasing to God, that who- 
soever hereafter shall succeed to the 
kingdom, shall not mount the throne till 
he hath sworn among others to permit 
no man to live in his kingdom who is not 
a Catholic.” 

This is the history of the first Sunday 
legislation, which in its inception was 
considered so harmless. It is perfectly 
safe to conclude that history is repeating 
itself to-day. The logic of Sunday legis- 
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lation is the same to-day as in the fourth 
century. Like causes still produce like 
results. Human nature has not changed. 
If statesmen are justly the guardians of 
the faith of the citizens of the state, then 
the persecutions of the dark ages were 
justifiable, and the statesmen of France 
were justified in legislating against the 
worship and service of any god in that 
state except the goddess of reason. At 
that time infidelity was the faith of the 
statesmen. Why should they not enforce 
their faith if that is the duty of men who 
hold official positions as members of 
parliament? Every sane man must see 
the inconsistency of such a theory. 

The theory that we are at liberty to 
compel others to accept our faith is the 
logical result of the theory that Sunday 
legislation is legitimate civil legislation. 
That step taken, and the rest follows; 
and parliament finds itself committed to 
a policy of legislation which compels it 
to accept dictation from churchmen as to 
further acts of parliament. It was so 
from the fourth century forward, and 
it will be so in our time. 


Pernicious Results 


The spirit to dictate to others in mat- 
ters of religion has often brutalized the 
kindliest natures. Men of genius are as 
susceptible to this weakness as the more 
ignorant and depraved. St. Francis 
Xavier was a man of evident personal 
piety, yet he was the man mostly respon- 
sible for the Spanish Inquisition. 


John Calvin was one of the most pro- 
found thinkers of his age, vet under the 
influence of the theory that he was re- 
sponsible for the faith of his fellow men, 
his otherwise fair name is linked with 
the most unreasonable persecution of 
Baptists. Milton, whose matchless intel- 
lect could conceive so vividly the glories 
of paradise lost, had no pity for the suf- 
ferings of the Irish. It was the theory 
that the government has the right to as- 
sume the responsibility of the faith of 
its subjects that corrupted these’ men, 
and filled their hearts with base passions. 
Therefore when bigotry reigns, the pub- 
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lic offices are filled with the worst of 
men. Men who are true, men who can 
not be bribed nor induced to belie their 
profession, will not conform to a state- 
made creed. They will become martyrs 
before they will swerve from principle. 
Such men are forced from service, and 
banished or martyred as a sacrifice upon 
the altar of a state creed. 

The state was organized as a civil in- 
stitution, not a religious one. It is its 
legitimate work to deal with incivility 
and crime, but not with religion. Spur- 
geon, the great English clergyman, was 
right when he said : — 

“As to getting the law of the land to 
touch our religion, we earnestly cry, 
* Hands off! leave us alone!’ Your Sun- 
day bills, and all other forms of Act- 
of-Parliament religion, seem to me to be 
all wrong. Give us a fair field and no 
favor, and our faith has no cause to fear. 
Christ wants no help from Cesar. I 
should be afraid to borrow help from 
government; it would look to me as 
though I rested on an arm of flesh, in- 
stead of depending on the living God. 
Let the Lord’s day be respected by all 
means, and may the day soon come when 
every shop shall be closed on the Sab- 
bath; but let it be by force of conviction, 
and not by force of policemen; let true re- 
ligion triumph by the power of God in 
men’s hearts, not by the power of fines 
and punishments.” 

The Word of God in the hands of a 
godly clergyman, accompanied by the 
Holy Spirit, is a mighty argument to 
draw souls to Christ; but the fagot and 
the rack will be as convincing an argu- 
ment in favor of Mohammedanism or 
infidelity as they are in favor of Chris- 
tianity. The only safety for both church 
and state lies in their total separation. 

scictcildiaidllatsiaity 

WHEN any man has more privilege ac- 
corded him by law than his neighbor en- 
joys, that neighbor has been, by law. 
robbed of his natural and inalienable 
rights. That condition exists wherever 
Sunday laws are enforced upon those 
who observe another day. 
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False Premises Bring Direful Conclusions 


B. M. HEALD 


Tue first principle of the National 
Reform Association is that the United 
States as a nation is a moral being, ac- 
countable to God for its actions, having 
intelligence, conscience, will, and a soul to 
be lost or saved. It is taught that this is a 
Christian nation, that “ Christianity has 
entered into the very life of the republic,” 
that “Christianity is the law of the 
land;” in other words, “the state is a 
divine institution for moral ends and is 
instituted to accomplish moral purposes.” 
Now if that be true, the next logical de- 
duction is that this moral institution must 
have a code of moral laws. 

The second position taken by the Na- 
tional Reform Association is that the 
government does have a code of morals, 
and this code is the ten commandments, 
as R. C. Allen, A. B., of Grove City, Pa., 
states: “The code of morals on which 
our government’s functions are based is 
the Christian application of the ten 
commandments which are found in the 
Bible.” 

The third step would necessarily be 
that this moral law must be enforced, 
and any violation of this moral code of 
laws on the part of any citizen would be 
an immoral act and subject to penalty. 
To prove that this step is to be taken, I 
quote from the Christian Statesman: 
“Enforce upon all who come among us 
the laws of Christian morality.” And 
again: “ What is the purpose of civil 
government? Is it not to enforce the 
moral law? If people would keep the 
moral law voluntarily, there would be no 
need to use force with reference to it; 
but since they will not, there must be a 
power with authority to enforce it;” 
and “as long as there is sin in the world, 
there will be need of civil government to 
enforce the moral law.” ‘‘ Man being a 
moral being, he is therefore subject to 
the morals as enforced by the nation.” 
“No person has the civil right to be im- 
moral; nor has he the right to object to 
civil instruction in moralitv."—R. C. 
Allen, “ The State and the Kingdom,” 


The fourth and last premise is that 
Sunday observance is the basis of all 
moral obligation, and its desecration is 
an immoral act and subject to penalty of 
civil law. The Christian Statesman of 
November, 1910, says: “ The sabbath 
[Sunday] is a divine institution designed 
to express our acknowledgment of God’s 
rights over us as our Creator. To ob- 
serve the Lord’s day is to acknowledge 
the basis or foundation of all moral 
obligations. To desecrate the sabbath 
[Sunday] ... is to ignore the rights of 
God in so far as the observance of his 
appointed day is an acknowledgment of 
them.” Hence, Sunday observance being 
the basis of all moral obligation, we have 
Sunday laws on the statute-books of all 
the States, except California, and a fine 
or imprisonment for violation of them. 

But the principle on which the up- 
building of the kingdom of God is based 
is utterly unlike the principles enun- 
ciated above. It is this: “ Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.” By that scripture God has de- 
clared that it is not the province of the 
state to compel men to be Christians. 
He has commissioned his church to per- 
suade “whosoever will” to accept 
Christ. The power of the gospel is 
“My Spirit,” and not the might nor 
power of the state. 

The direful conclusions of the Na- 
tional Reform Association, derived by 
reasoning from a false premise, are as 
follows: Inasmuch as the state is a moral 
institution, having a moral code of laws, 
man being a moral being having “no 
right to object to civil instruction of 
morality,” and a violation of these moral 
laws being an immoral act, Sunday ob- 
servance being a part of the moral law, 
as interpreted by the state, and its des- 
ecration an immoral or uncivil act, there- 
fore “the m2n whose conduct tends to 
break down and obliterate the distinction 
between the Lord’s day and other days is 
not in this a good citizen.”—“A Plea for 
Religion in the Nation,” by the National 
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Reform Association. Says a Canadian 
advocate of the same principles: ‘“ We 
must use the gentle methods; but if they 
fail, we shall be obliged to use stern 
methods; . . . if this is not agreeable, 
you will have to leave Canada;... and 
those who protest by word and mouth, 
and who write against this movement 
[the movement for enforcing an ordi- 
nance of the church by the power of the 
state] ought to be in the penitentiary.”— 
Rev. Dr. Hill, of the Quebec Lord’s Day 
Alliance. St. Augustine’s dark-ages 
theory is being revived, that, “like 
wicked servants, men must be brought 
back to their Lord by the rod of tem- 
poral punishment.” The age in which 
that doctrine was carried into practise 
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was the age of persecution. Its adoption 
in America can produce no other result. 

With such principles arduously advo- 
cated by such organizations as_ the 
National Reform Association, the Inter- 
national Reform Bureau,the various Sun- 
day-enforcement and civic-league organ- 
izations, the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, and others, all 
working for the enforcement of religious 
ordinances or customs by human law and 
penalties, it is too great a tax on cre- 
dulity to ask us to believe that the days 
of persecution for conscientious Chris- 
tians are gone by forever. That threat- 
ening and hateful cloud looms larger 
with each passing year. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





Putting God Into the Constitution 


REV. THOMAS B. GREGORY 


A NEw political organization is in the 
field, and its name is the United Christian 
Party. The object of this party is the 
reformation of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The immortal document, drafted by 
master minds, debated for months in 
the historic convention of Philadelphia, 
and finally ratified by the States,— the 
document which was pronounced by no 
less a man than the late William E. Glad- 
stone to be the noblest piece of work 
that was ever conceived by the human in- 
tellect,— is, in the opinion of the new 
party, a very poor affair after all. 

The leaders of the new party do not 
hesitate to say that the Constitution is 
immoral — yes, downright wicked. Their 
reason for this extraordinary charge is 
simply this: The Constitution does not 
recognize God. 

They want the American people to 
“recognize” God in their Constitution. 
It was old Dr. Sam Johnson, I believe, 
who said that while a man might be per- 
mitted now and then to say a foolish 
thing, he should not be allowed to in- 
sist that people should take his foolish- 
ness seriously. 


A great many of the people of the 
United States are religious, but the Con- 
stitution is purely political. It is the 
instrument, not of religion, but of govern- 
ment. It was intended primarily not to 
be an arm of the church, but to regulate 
the purely temporal affairs of the people 
of the United States of America. 

It is neither religious nor irreligious ; 
it neither affirms God nor denies him; 
it simply attends to its business as the 
political chart of the great republic. 

‘“* This is a Christian country,” the new 
party claims. The claim is a false one. 
It is probably true that the majority of 
the people in this country profess Chris- 
tianity, but the nation is neither Christian 
nor pagan, Catholic nor Protestant, Jew 
nor Mohammedan. 

So far as the Constitution is con- 
cerned, religion is at the option of the 
citizen. He may have any kind he likes, 
or none at all if he so pleases. In a 
word, the government of this country of 
ours is civil, not an ecclesiastical affair ; 
an earthly democracy, not a heavenly 
theocracy. 

With wisdom, I believe, our fathers 
concluded to separate the state from: the 
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church, the state from religion; and if 
we know what is well for us, we shall 
see to it that the separation is forever 
maintained. I fancy I can hear the 
mighty voice of the American people 
replying as follows to the unreasonable 
demand of this new party: — 
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“Under this flag of ours a man may 
worship as he pleases, or, if he is so 
inclined, he may not worship at all; but 
‘Old Glory’ shall never be permitted to 
throw its protecting folds over the fa- 
naticism which would reenact among us 
the horrors of the dark ages.” 





“The Rights of Man” 


Cc. E. HOLMES 


‘“SUPPOSE one man believes in one 

God, and another believes in ten; what 
.is that to the first? ‘It neither picks his 

pocket nor breaks his leg.’ Why should 
he persecute him?” Thus Lorenzo Dow, 
the “eccentric Methodist preacher,” ex- 
pressed himself regarding liberty of 
worship. However, his ideas on civil 
and religious liberty are not “ eccentric,” 
unless the opinions of such men as 
Madison, Jefferson, Washington, and 
Lincoln on the same question were “ ec- 
centric.” In his “ Rights of Man,” pub- 
lished nearly one hundred years ago, Lo- 
renzo Dow makes some observations 
which are so well stated, and are so 
much needed to-day, that we quote a 
few. in defining personal rights, he 
says : — 

“ Personal rights are those benefits or 
privileges which appertain to man in 
right or by virtue of his existence. Of 
this kind are all the intellectual rights, 
or rights of the mind; and also all those 
rights of acting as an individual for his 
own comfort and happiness, which are 
not injurious to the natural or personal 
rights of others. Of course the rights 
of the mind, religious liberty, freedom, 
and independence can not be taken from 
a man justly, but by his own consent; 
except only when taken by the laws of 
the Creator, who gave them, or when 
forfeited to society by some misde- 
meanor.”— Page 6. 

He clearly perceived the difference be- 
tween tolerance and liberty. There are 
some, even to-day, who confuse tolera- 
tion with the true principle of liberty. 
He continues : — 


“Intolerance assumes to itself the 
right of withholding liberty of con- 
science. Toleration assumes the right of 
granting it. Both are despotisms in their 
nature. Man worships not himself, but 
his Maker. And liberty of conscience, 
which he claims, is not for the service 
of himself, but of his God. In this case, 
therefore, we must necessarily have the 
associated ideas of two beings — the 
mortal, who renders the worship, and the 
Immortal Being, who is worshiped. 

“Toleration, therefore, places itself 
not between man and man, nor between 
church and church, nor between one de- 
nomination of religion and another, but 
between God and man; between the be- 
ing who worships, and the Being who is 
worshiped ; and by the same act of as- 
sumed authority by which it tolerates 
man to pay his worship, it presumptu- 
ously and blasphemously sets itself up to 
tolerate the Almighty to receive it.”— 
Page 14. 

To prove the evil of such a position, 
he gives the following illustration : — 

“ Suppose a bill was brought into any 
legislature, entitled ‘An act to tolerate 
or grant liberty to the Almighty to re- 
ceive the worship of a Jew or Turk,’ or, 
‘to prohibit the Almighty to receive it,’ 
all men would startle and call it blas- 
phemy. There would be an uproar. The 
presumption of toleration in religious 
matters would then present itself un- 
masked. But the presumption is not the 


less because the name of man only ap- . 


pears to those laws; for the associated 
ideas of the worshiper and the worshiped 
can not be separated. Well may one ex- 
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claim: ‘Who then art thou, vain dust 
and ashes,— by whatsoever name thou 
art called, whether an emperor or a 
king, a bishop or a state, or anything 
else,— that obtrudest thine insignificance 
between the soul of man and its Ma- 
ker?’”— Page 14. 

He also freely comments upon the re- 
sults which obtain when this liberty to 
worship is infringed upon by govern- 
ments : — 

“ All national religious establishments 
or churches established by law, have been 
a curse to mankind, and a pest to society. 
Vice and corruption in religion are en- 
couraged and upheld, and virtue lies de- 
pressed. If a man from a principle of 
duty would support a religion volun- 
tarily, by being compelled to do it he is 
prevented the opportunity of showing 
the virtue of his heart, and the influence 
of his example is lost. If his religion be 
different from that established by law, 
his conscience is bound, and he is pre- 
vented from supporting his own religion 
by taking away from him that which he 
would give to his own minister, for the 
support of those in whom he does not 
believe. Law religion will cause people 
to be hypocrites, but can not cure them 
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of error. A man must be convinced in 
his judgment, by evidence to his under- 
standing, before he is converted in his 
heart. To form ‘articles of faith,’ for 
people to subscribe to, under severe pen- 
alties, is not founded on common sense, 
nor on equitable principle. For it sup- 
poses people capable of believing without 
reason or evidence, which is contrary 
to the law of nature, and repugnant 
to natural justice. It creates broils, 
animosities, and contentions in society, 
and raises a domineering spirit in one, 
and a spirit of resentment and resist- 
ance in another.”— Pages 12-18. 

The truth of these statements is at- 
tested by history. Mr. Dow’s statements 
are so axiomatic that they need only to 
be heard in order for their truth to be 
recognized. Because they are true, and 
so easily demonstrable, the organized 
persistent effort in our day to establish 
religion by law appears the more unrea- 
sonable and the more difficult to compre- 
hend. It is still true that history re- 
peats itself, and there is being repeated 
in our day a chapter of history whose 
perusal has tinged the cheek of every 
true Christian with the blush of shame. 

Takoma Park, D. C. 





State Rule Over the Church 


Illustrating the Inconsistency of the Union of Religion and the State 


It is a new principle, scarce a hundred 
years old, that the church shall be free 
of state control. It was put as an amend- 
ment into the Constitution of the United 
States as a condition of its adoption by 
the States, that religion should be free, 
but this did not prevent the separate 
States from supporting religion by pub- 
lic taxation, nor did it prevent religion 
necessarily having a certain control 
within the State. Now every State con- 


stitution follows the United States Con- 
stitution, and no law can be enacted that 
shall in any way control the action of a 
church. The most the courts can do is to 
determine what the ecclesiastical rule is 
in a case where property is involved. 

But this sensible and liberal rule of 


separation of church and state is quite 
new. Jewish law knew nothing of it 
[But Jesus Christ knew of it and taught 
it— Ep. Liperty.], and the Christian 
church followed the Jewish precedent 
from the time of Constantine. In Ger- 
many the government appoints the pro- 
fessors in the theological seminaries, and 
in England the king is head of the church 
and appoints the bishops. In France, 
until within the last two or three years, 
the government, which was charged with 
being atheistic and ruled by Freema- 
sons, had the right to nominate all bish- 
ops to the pope, and no papal rescript 
could be promulgated without the con- 
sent of the government, which had the 
right to forbid a bishop to go to Rome, 
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And when the government made a final 
separation of church and state, and broke 
the Concordat, the church complained 
bitterly. 

The conditions in England are very 
strange. As we have said, the king is 
head of the church. Thus a premier who 
is a Methodist or a Jew would control 
the appointments of bishops. This is 
an impertinence, and utterly ridiculous 
to American intelligence. Of course, the 
government means to act wisely and gra- 
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compelled to accept against his will. 

Now a bill has been drawn up for ac- 
tion by Parliament to put an end to such 
a scandalous trial as that of Canon 
Hensley will be. The bill would make 
it lawful for any clergyman of the 
Church of England to preach in a dis- 
senting chapel, and for any member of 
a dissenting church to preach in an An- 
glican church. This is as it ought to 
be, but it is not the duty or right of the 
state, of Parliament, to reform the 





THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC 


The body which meets here is the youngest national legislative body in the world 


ciously, but this is none of its business. 

A curious case is now presented to 
Parliament. Canon Hensley, one of the 
ablest clergymen in the Anglican Church, 
who is in charge of St. Margaret’s, the 
fashionable church attached to West- 
minster Abbey, accepted an invitation to 
preach in a nonconformist “ chapel,” 
as they call it, in Birmingham. A rigid 
rector, in whose parish the chapel was 
situated, forbade him to preach there, 
but he did it just the same. He thought 
it an act of impudence; but the rector 
was within his rights under ecclesiastical 
law, and he has brought charges against 
Canon Hensley, which the bishop is 


church. It can under the British con- 
stitution, but that constitution ought to 
be changed. The High-churchmen, who 
believe that nonconformity is schism, 
have the right to protest against what 
they believe to be wrong. Let the church 
reform itself within itself, and not be 
forced by brute law. We do not wonder 
that a sentiment in favor of separation of 
church and state is growing in the High- 
church, or, at least, in ritualistic circles. 
They are saying much of Erastianism, 
but not vet with any seriousness, or they 
would not resist the proposal to dises- 
tablish the church of Wales.— The In- 
dependent. 
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American Federation of Catholic Societies 


AT the tenth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Catholic Soci- 
eties, held at Columbus, Ohio, August 
21-24, there was demonstrated anew the 
growth of the spirit of cooperation be- 
tween the Catholic Church and professed 
Protestantism. Both these bodies of 


vention. While the great procession of 
the federation was threading its way 
through the streets of Columbus on Sun- 
day morning, August 20, with banners 
waving, bands playing, and cathedral 
bells ringing, the beautiful chimes of 
Trinity Episcopal Church were heard 














A COMPANY OF THE ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS, PART OF THE PROCI 


The Vatican has instructed the Catholics of this country to ‘“ make America Catho 


professed Christians are coming to real- 
ize that there are certain ends which each 
has in view which can not be accom- 
plished without cooperation in purpose 
and effort. The invitations from each 
to the other in years gone by have been 
elsewhere alluded to, as well as the in- 
vitations for cooperation extended to 
Protestants by the foster-father of the 
federation, Bishop McFaul, of Trenton. 

In this connection it may not be out of 
place to mention two rather significant 


incidents that occurred during this con- 
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above all, beating out sacred melodies in 
honor of this Catholic convention and 
the visiting Catholic dignitaries. The 
honor was greatly appreciated, and a 
committee from the federation waited 
upon the Episcopal pastor to thank him 
in person, on behalf of the society, for 
what his church had done. 

At one of the principal public meetings 
of the convention, Dr. Washington Glad- 
den, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Columbus,;was seated upon 
the platform among Catholic priests and 
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bishops, lending the influence of his 
presence to the occasion and to the 
movement for which the occasion stood. 
These are but incidents showing a tend- 
ency, a drift. It is not a drift on the 
part of Romanism toward Protestantism 
and liberty of conscience. Rome stands 
still in that particular; the drift is the 
other way. Her spectacular demonstra- 


influence, and influence begets numbers 
again, and so the process continues by a 
sort of arithmetical progression. 

The American Federation of Catholic 
Societies is said to have a membership 
at the present time of about three million 
voters. It is composed of the members 
of other Catholic secret societies, welded 
into this one in order that this compact 

















OF THE PROCESSION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC SOCIETIES 


> America Catholic.” 


tions catch the eye of the unthinking. 
Her protestations (at the present time) 
of loyalty to the Bible are influencing 
many in her direction who fear and dep- 
recate the destructive teachings of the 
Higher Criticism. And her increasing 
numbers in this country are winning 
power and place for her adherents; and 
that power and that official preferment 
have influence again to increase the num- 
bers. As her numbers increase, her de- 
mands also increase, and are more 
quickly granted. Thus numbers beget 


These young men, with arms in their hands, are expected to help 


mass of Catholic voters may be’ used 
quickly and advantageously to accom- 
plish the purposes and protect the inter- 
ests of the Catholic hierarchy in Amer- 
ica. Wherever its conventions are held, 
monster parades are organized, the city 
is decorated in gala attire, and State and 
municipal officials are brought into the 
program to review the parade and give 
addresses of welcome. In Columbus the 
reviewing stand for these officials was 
erected on the very front of the State 
capitol grounds, so that the State itself, 
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seemingly, was made a partner in the 
proceedings, even as the nation was made 
a partner in the Catholic mass on the 
Monument grounds in the city of Wash- 
ington not long ago. 

In honor of the convention, the city of 
Columbus was gaily bedecked in flags 
and bunting. The flag which predom- 
inated in this decoration of the city was 
the flag of the federation, bearing the 

“motto: “In Union Is Strength.” The 





sufficiently clear. One of the first uses 
to which the organization will be put is 
the securing of a division of the public 
school fund, so that Rome’s parochial 
schools may be supported out of the 
public treasury. The demand for such 
a division she reiterates at each con- 
vention. 

Another use to which the federation 
will be put is the securing of enforced 
Sunday observance. Bishop Canevin, of 








OFFICIALS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC SOCIETIES 


Back row, first figure at left, President Edward Feeney; third from left, Secretary Anthony Matte. 
Seated, first figure at left, Bishop McFaul; second, Bishop Mesmer 


center of this flag bore the escutcheon of 
the American government, with the cross 
of ‘the Catholic Church stamped upon 
that national emblem. This and the palm 
branch of victory which stretched the 
length of the flag spoke loudly of Rome’s 
purpose to “make America Catholic,” 
and of her belief in the certainty of her 
victory in that particular. 

There is no question but that Rome 
will use these three million voters to 
carry out her political designs in Amer- 
ica. In fact, the organization’s own dec- 
laration of purpose makes that matter 


Pittsburg, Pa., made this plain at this 
convention; and that they were willing 
and even anxious to join with the Prot- 
estant bodies of the land in bringing it 
about was plainly declared by Bishop 
McFaul. 

That the federation is not afraid to 
say, ‘Hands off,’ to the government 
itself, the federation’s interference with 
the government’s proposed action in the 
Kongo matter abundantly attests, and 
this interference is remarked upon and 
applauded at each succeeding conven- 
tion. An organization has thus been built 
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up in the United States, which, because 
of its primary allegiance to a foreign po- 
tentate, dares practically to defy its own 
government. This is a matter that is 
worthy of the most serious thought on 
the part of Americans. 

The Catholic Church is now perfect- 
ing plans for the organization of a sim- 
ilar federation in Canada and Great 
Britain, so that ultimately the entire 


English-speaking world shall be con- 
trolled, to the advantage of the Cath- 
olic Church, through these federations; 
and through a control of those nations 
she hopes ultimately to gain control of 
all the world. The plan is deeply laid 
and comprehensive; and so far as our 
observation goes, there seems to be no 
earthly power able to prevent its con- 
summation. 





The Greatest Issue in America 


BY THE EDITOR 


OnE of the most tremendous issues 
that has ever been before the people of 
the United States is before them now. It 
is not the tariff question —that is in- 
significant beside it. The country can 
exist, and the people can be happy and 
prosperous with or without a tariff. 
That is only a matter of degrees, and not 
of absolute essentials. This issue, this 
question, is not as to whether only a 
portion of the people shall be free, as 
in the days of sixty-one. It is the ques- 
tion of whether any of them shall be free. 

The dangerous feature of the situation 
is that the people are not awake to it, 
and that the issue is presented to them 
by those to whom they are accustomed to 
look for counsel in spiritual matters. 

Within a very few years there has 
been a very great increase in the number 
of societies that are seeking to mix the 
affairs of the kingdom of Christ with the 
affairs of the kingdoms and republics 
of this world, seemingly unable to real- 
ize the terrible consequences, even to 
themselves, should the church ever be 
in a position to dictate to the state, or the 
state be in a position to dictate to the 
church, in this country. The nation was 
builded substantially and securely, and 
the liberties of the people were thought 
to be sufficiently guaranteed, so that the 


sad experiences of the people in centuries 
gone by might not be repeated, at least 
not in America, and that America’s in- 
fluence might help to make such experi- 
ences impossible in other quarters of the 
globe. 

One influential organization has set 
itself the task of reforming the Consti- 
tution so that it shall no longer speak the 
language of liberty, but a language for- 
eign to the principles of freedom; and 
a bill has already been introduced into 
Congress looking to the satisfying of 
that organization’s demands. 

Another organization claiming a con- 
stituency of about eighteen millions, has 
expressed its determination to bring pres- 
sure to bear upon the state in order to for- 
ward the supposed interests of the church. 

Still another organization, numbering 
about three million adherents and com- 
pletely under the dominance of a re- 
ligious system hoary with age, has had 
set for it by its superiors the task of con- 
trolling legislation, both state and na- 
tional, in the interests of the church to 
which it owes allegiance. And not only 
that, but it is expected to tie the hands of 
the highest officials of the government of 
the United States when any action is pro- 
posed which is considered inimical to the 
interests of that particular church, 
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In the State of Indiana there has re- 
cently been brought into being an organ- 
ization which is to be the parent of simi- 
lar organizations in all the States, and 
whose object is to unite into one civic 
union all civic societies now in exist- 
ence in the various municipalities of 
the country, that they may bring their 
agglomerated strength and influence to 
bear upon lawmakers and lawbreakers. 
The enactment and enforcement of such 
laws as the churches of the country de- 
sire made and enforced, is the ultimate 
purpose in the minds of that organiza- 
tion’s leaders. It will unite Catholics and 
Protestants and those who are neither, 
for the enactment and enforcement of 
religious laws. 

These organizations are only four out 
of many that are committed to the same 
idea. Their combined adherents number 
many millions, and are of a class that is 
supposed to stand for all that is best in 
American manhood and citizenship; but 
the principles espoused are more danger- 
ous to American liberties than were the 
soldiers of King George or the mighty 
armies of the Confederacy. While those 
worked from the outside in open and 
honorable attack, these work from the 
inside, undermining the very foundations 
of the national structure their forefathers 
builded so religiously and so well. 

As certainly as the sun shines, they 
who demand that religion and the state 
shall be joined, that matters of religious 
custom, rituals, or ceremonies shall be- 
come matters of civil legislation and 
police enforcement, have thrown their 
rights and their liberties into the yawn- 
ing hopper of the mill of oppression, 
and will one day suffer in body and 
soul, or will become hypocrites to es- 
cape it. 

The rewriting of the Constitution of 
the United States so that it shall declare 
the government a Christian government, 
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and thus make a legal basis for the en- 
actment of distinctively Christian laws, 
is not an aftair of small moment. It 
means that the principles upon which the 
nation was founded and which have made 
it the prosperous and peaceful land it 
has been, will have to be abandoned, and 
the cruel principles of our colonial gov- 
ernments and of the governments of some 
of the darkest nations in the world, will 
have to be established in their stead. 

In those governments either the state 
was doing the bidding of the church, or 
the church and state were one; and every 
state thus panoplied with human power 
has put an iron heel upon the consciences 
of individuals, has forgotten all the ten- 
derness of the gospel of Christ, and has 
served the devil with zeal and vigor, 
while she wrote red chapters in the his- 
tory of the country and in the history of 
Christian experience. 

This confederation of religious forces 
has it in mind to play no mean part in 
forcing down the thumbscrews of op- 
pressidn upon the consciences of the 
people. Said the president of the Civic 
Union: “ The right of private judgment 
has been so overworked that we have 
so many denominations.” Now, the 
glory of the gospel of Christ is that it 
recognizes and respects the right of pri- 
vate judgment. The glory of this nation 
does not lie one half so much in its mili- 
tary achievements as it does in the fact 
that the right of private judgment in re- 
ligious concernments is respected and 
protected. The right of private judg- 
ment was the key that unlocked a Roman 
monastery and released a Luther to bear 
the light of religious liberty and a free 
gospel in the midst of the darkness of a 
night created by the denial of that right. 
But the Civic Union declares that ‘ the 
right of private judgment has been over- 
worked ” in this country. 

Said the chairman of the great Federal 
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Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America: “ We stand, first of all, upon 
the distinctive principle of the right of 
private judgment, . .. but the day for 
insistence upon that right, in the judg- 
ment of many of us, has gone by.” He 
declared that he did not want to see 
his denomination “so emphasize the 
right of private judgment as to injure 
cooperation and federation.” The po- 
sition is simply this: While the right of 
private judgment was 
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ercise them even at the expense of 
sacrificing the consciences of its in- 
dividual subjects, does in reality out- 
law all rights of conscience, all private 
judgment. This organization thus makes 
itself a true yokefellow of the other two. 
The American Federation of Catholic 
Societies, which is the organized political 
whip of the Roman hierarchy in Amer- 
ica, stands upon the same foundation as 
the other three. It is under the direction 
of the Holy See and 





the platform of the 
Reformation, the time 
for standing upon that 
platform as the great 
Reformer did, has gone 
by. Thus organization 
number two abandons 
the principle; and it is 
a principle that is as 
necessary to true con- 
version and acceptance 
with God as the sun- 
light is to the day. 
They can not be sepa- 
rated. 

The National Re- 
form Association es- 
pouses the same dan- 








gerous and un-Ameri- 
can principles in these 
words, which were 
spoken at the Winona 
Lake (Ind.) National 
Reform Institute in 
August last: “The conscience of the 
individual must not be exalted above 


article 


the conscience of the state. The 
‘state has rights; it has a charac- 
ter, a soul, a conscience, a life, of 


of its own;and it is bound to maintain 
its rights as against the so-called rights 
of the individual.” That principle, ma- 
king the state a moral entity, which must 
have a religion of its own and a 
conscience of its own, and must ex- 
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amenable to all the de- 
crees of the Vatican. 
Hear one of those de- 
crees: “It is permitted 
neither to think nor to 
teach otherwise than the 
court of Rome directs.” 
— Pope Marcellus’s De- 
crees, Corpus Juris 
Cononici, part 2, chapter 
18. So this federation 
falls. in line with the 
other three; but not sim- 
ply as departing from the 
principles of the right 
of private judgment, but 
as denying the right in 
toto. 

All these organi- 
zations have the same 
basic idea—the domi- 
nance of religious so- 
cieties in civil matters; 
the enactment, through 
their influence, of laws which shall have 
to do with the religious concernments 
of the people, and the enforcement 
upon the people of such laws; and 
not only so, but to alter, if necessary, 
the fundamental law of the land — the 
Constitution — so as to make such leg- 
islation constitutional. 

Many scout the idea of any such 
union for that or any other purpose; 
but the parties directly involved do not 
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scout it. Said the National Reform 
Association through its official organ, 
the Christian Statesman: — 


Whenever they [the Roman Catholics] 
are willing to cooperate in resisting the 
progress of political atheism, we will 
gladly join hands with them.— /ssue of 
Dec. 11, 1884. 

This declaration has never been re- 
tracted. By the term “ political atheism ” 
they designate the principles of the 
American government with religion sep- 
arated from the foundations of govern- 
ment. Those to whom they made this 
bid for union of effort express their 
willingness in these words : — 

There are many Christian issues to 
which Catholics could come together with 
non-Catholics and shape civil Icgislation 
for the public weal. .. . We should seek 
an alliance with non-Catholics for proper 
Sunday observance. 

This pronunciamento was adopted at 
the Catholic Lay Congress at Baltimore, 
Nov. 12, 1889. 

The National Reform Association has 
two chief objects: the compulsory ob- 
servance of Sunday, and such a rewriting 
of the national Constitution as will make 
it Christian. Hear what that power with 
whom she proposes to join hands says : — 

All Catholics should do all in their 
power to cause the Constitution of states, 
and legislation, to be modeled on the 
principles of the true church.— Encyc- 
lical of Pope Leo XIII, 1885. 

On the enforcement of Sunday and the 
remodeling of the Constitution, these 
two organizations are agreed ; for Rome 
speaks of the nations as “ states,” and 
has this country particularly in mind in 
the above. 

At the meeting of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, in 
1905, this striking statement of purpose 
was made : — 


T trust that one of the practical results 
of this conference will be the organiza- 
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tion of a force that lawbreakers and law- 
makers will respect and heed when great 
questions of morals are involved... . 
Rulers may ignore sects, but they will 
respect the church. This federation will 
compel an audience, and it will speak 
with power if it will put aside its dif- 
ferences and make its agreement its argu- 
ment.— Report of the Council, page 488. 

That means church dictation in poli- 
tics, and for that principle the other 
organizations named openly stand. Now 
further : — 

The federated church will stand by the 
Lord’s day. . . . We will preach, de- 
clare, contend for the Christian sabbath. 

. That is the safeguard of a vital 
Christianity, as a vital Christianity is the 
safeguard of a nation.—J/d., page 220. 

And the following statement must go 
with the other two: — 

Let us defend the rights of Roman 
and Russian Catholics in the United 
States. Let us stand bv a reallv 
American Roman Catholic Church.— /d., 
page 618. 


The Civic Union stands for these 
propositions unqualifiedly. Thus we have 
four organizations, two of which number 
their adherents by the millions, working 
zealously for such a federation of forces 
as will, if successful, completely oblit- 
erate from the fundamental law of the 
land the guaranties of liberty.that have 
made America all she is that is worthy of 
imitation. That federation proposes as 
an earnest of future accomplishments to 
force a religious ordinance upon the 
people, the keeping of a sabbath. If 
successful in its objects there is no 
realm of human affairs, religious or 
secular, which it may not invade on the 
same pretext. The American people 
have never been called upon to deal with 
a question that had more involved in it 
than this one has. The movement is 
an attack upon the fundamental princi- 
ples of this government and upon the 
dearest liberties of the people, 
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THIS expression has been so often re- 
peated that it begins to have a familiar 
sound. It is constantly upon the lips of 
a certain class of professional reformers. 
It is reiterated with great persistency in 
their writings. It seems to have a kind 
of unctuous flavor which gives great sat- 
isfaction without involving much _ indi- 
vidual inconvenience. But it is based 
upon a false assumption, and is an 
altogether unwarranted combination of 
words. The false assumption is the idea 
that the nation is a moral being, capable 
of professing and practising religion, 
repenting of sin and exercising faith in 
a Saviour. Upon this foundation of 
wood, hay, and stubble is built the whole 
structure of the National Reform organ- 
ization. 

Our attention is again directed to this 
question by an editorial in the Christian 
Statesman of September, 1911, in which 
official announcement is made of the vital 
purpose of the National Reform Asso- 
ciation. To quote: — 

The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Reform Association some time ago 
resolved to adopt the motto “ A Revival 
of National Religion,” as expressive of 
its work in and for our own country, the 
United States of America. It serves to 
inform the people as to the real spirit 
and purpose of our movement, and it 
assists ourselves to a clearer understand- 
ing of our work and a livelier interest in 
it. 

That national religion means some- 
thing entirely different and distinct from 
personal or individual religion, and that 
the latter will not take the place of the 
former, is evident from this further ex- 
tract from the same article : — 

This statement of our cause will in- 
fluence many minds to regard it favor- 
ably. Christian men and women are 
familiar with the idea of revivals of 
religion in individual life and in their 
churches. They know that some of the 
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greatest blessings which God has be- 
stowed on America have come by means 
of wide-spread revivals of religion. A 
little reflection will convince them that 
such a revival is as reasonable and pos- 
sible in the sphere of the national life 
as in ecclesiastical life. 

These glittering generalities may please 
those who do not think for themselves, 
but who like a flow of religious phrases. 
Suppose, however, that we follow the 
suggestion made and indulge in “a little 
reflection.” 

What is the nature of this national 
religion? What will be the creed of this 
national religion, and who will formulate 
it? Who will profess this national relig- 
ion, and how will the worship be con- 
ducted? Who will be the judge of ortho- 
doxy in this national religion, and how 
will the financial support be provided? 

These questions are not merely theo- 
retical, but are most practical, and they 
at once suggest the real nature of this 
proposed movement. Is it not perfectly 
clear, upon “a little reflection,” that this 
announced purpose to have a revival of 
national religion is tantamount to an 
effort to establish a state religion? How 
can the state have a religion except there 
be a state religion a union of religion 
and the state? 

In this national religion God must of 
course be recognized. Those who urge 
this movement have been trying for years 
to have a recognition of God in the 
Constitution of the United States. But 
whose idea of God will prevail? Men 
differ widely in their views concerning 
the personality and the character of God, 
and what would suit the belief of the con- 
servative would be very objectionable 
to the liberal. 

The doctrine of the atonement for 
sin through the merits of Jesus Christ, 
a doctrine absolutely fundamental in all 
orthodox creeds of the past generation, 
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is now repudiated by many who claim to 
be defenders of the Christian religion. 
A so-called Christian evolution has taken 
the place of the gift of righteousness 
brought to us through the acceptance of 
Jesus as the Lord our righteousness, and 
the whole story of the fall and the re- 
demption through Christ is regarded as 
a myth. Will orthodox Christians or 
liberal evolutionists write the creed for 
this national religion ? 

Of course we know without proceed- 
ing further with our reflections, that the 
national religion will be the religion of 
those who carry this movement to a suc- 
cessful issue, if such a thing is possible; 
but this means that there will be a relig- 
ion of the state which will be contrary 
to the belief of the majority of its citi- 
zens, and we shall have repeated those 
dark chapters in history when a minority, 
having gained the power, force upon the 
majority an outward observance of forms 
and ceremonies which misinterpret the 
feelings of the heart. 

After “a little reflection,” we are de- 
cidedly of the opinion that this announced 
purpose to have a revival of national re- 
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ligion is simply the old purpose couched 
in a little different phraseology — the 
purpose to unite religion and the state 
and to have a state religion. To this 
purpose in any form we are unalterably 
opposed. We believe in the Christian re- 
ligion and belong to the so-called con- 
servative class; but because we believe 
in the real principles of the religion of 
Jesus Christ, we repudiate any attempt 
to have a union of religion with the state 
or to force religion upon any one. It is 
the very genius of Christianity that one 
should be permitted to believe or to disbe- 
lieve, to practise or not to practise re- 
ligion, and that his choice should be 
absolutely free. Religious liberty is not 
the liberty to believe and to act with the 
majority, but the liberty to stand entirely 
aloof from the majority in belief and 
practise, provided always that one does 
not infringe upon the equal rights of 
others in so doing. 

We do not approve of a national re- 
ligion, but we do approve most heartily 
of personal religion, and we labor and 
pray for a revival of that kind of religion 
in the hearts of all. W. W. P. 


i 2 


Sunday Legislation and the Laboring Man 


WHEN it has been conclusively shown 
that Sunday laws are religious in char- 
acter, and therefore contrary to the 
American idea of civil government, then 
it is that the advocates of such legislation 
plead for such laws in the interest of the 
overworked laboring man. 

This magazine believes that the great- 
est consideration possible should be 
shown toward the laboring man; for to 
that class of citizens our country is in- 
debted for its unparalleled prosperity. 
It is this class of men that clears our 
forests, builds our cities, constructs our 
railroads and steamships, digs our ca- 
nals, and mines our wealth. Every citi- 


zen should encourage in every way that 
is proper and legitimate those who are 
the real sinew and strength of our land. 

We believe that the laboring man 
should be protected as far as possible 
from the various woes that threaten his 
happiness, but this relief, or protection, 
will not be secured through the medium of 
Sunday laws. Instead of such laws being 
in the interest of the laboring man, they 
are a menace to him, because they trans- 
form the day — Sunday — into a period 
of physical bondage greater than that 
which would be caused by seven days’ 
labor in a week. 

Has it never occurred to the laboring 
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man that it is only the man of wealth 
and pleasure who is not affected by 
Sunday laws? The recreation and di- 
version that the laboring man might en- 
joy are prohibited to him, while the rich 
can enjoy his automobile rides and other 
diversions, which the laboring man can 
not afford. Touching this point, State 
Senator Spellacy, of Connecticut, re- 
cently said in a speech before the Con- 
necticut legislature : — 


You are making socialists and anarch- 
ists when you make one class stand idle 
and watch the other class go by in their 
automobiles. 


It is being demonstrated that the labor- 
ing man, in his organized capacity, can 
secure what he wants without the aid of 
legislation ; hence, if he desires his Sun- 
day rest, he can obtain it without seeking 
it through a class of legislation which 
would bring unnumbered evils in_ its 
train. 

It may be argued that, since the state 
regulates the number of hours that should 
constitute a legal day’s work, it has an 
equal right to regulate the number of days 
that shouid constitute a week's work. 
It should be remembered by those who 
reason thus that there is a vast difference 
between the state’s defining the hours 
that should constitute a legal day’s work 
and defining how a man should employ 
his time one-seventh of each week. The 
man who works eight hours for a legal 
day’s work has the right to employ the 
remaining sixteen hours of each twenty- 
four as he may elect; and for the state 
to define how he should use it would be 
to invade his natural rights. Likewise, 
the state would be going beyond her le- 
gitimate sphere should she restrict a 
man’s work to six days and define how 
he should employ his time on the seventh 
day. 

Thus falls to the ground at once the 
argument that, because the state has a 
right to define the hours that should con- 
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stitute a legal day’s work, it has a right 
also to say what a person should or 
should not do on Sunday. 

The advocates of Sunday laws at- 
tempt to show that a person who disre- 
gards Sunday rest goes steadily down 
grade physically until he becomes bodily 
a total wreck, while the one who regu- 
larly rests on Sunday is strong and 
healthy. 

It would be well for those who advance 
such arguments to let their minds revert 
to the history of the past, and note 
whether such arguments can be sustained 
by facts as revealed in history. To il- 
lustrate: The ancient Greeks were re- 
markable because of their great physical 
strength and endurance, yet they ob- 
served no weekly day of rest. Neither 
did the victorious Romans observe a 
regular weekly period of rest. 

The following testimony from Bishop 
Andrews, of the Methodist Church, on 
his return from China, is directly to the 
point : — 

In China they have no weekly di- 
vision of time, no weekly rest day, merely 
annual festivals. They work right along 
all the time, with no day of rest as such; 
yet they live to a very advanced age. 
This fact has led one of the most careful 
thinkers who has ever been sent as a 
missionary to China, to raise the serious 
question whether the great purpose of 
the Sabbath is not for worship and com- 
munion with the other world. 


Those who will give this question 
thoughtful consideration will see that 
people are not reduced to physical wrecks 
because of Sunday toil, but because of 
a continuous lack of rest in sleep at night. 
Instead of obtaining the needed rest 
in order to endure the trying ordeals 
incident to the strenaous lives that men 
are living, many are spending hours 
each night in pleasure and revelry that 
should be spent in absolute rest in sleep. 

From these considerations we would 
not have it understood that we are argu- 
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ing that the Sabbath should be spent in 
pleasure and sports of various kinds. 
The writer is a firm believer in absolute 
rest from all worldly or secular pur- 
suits on the Sabbath, but all this should be 
the result of one’s own choice, and not in 
any way compulsory. 

The late Charles Spurgeon aptly 
said : — 


Let the Lord’s day be respected by all 
means, . . . but let it be done by the force 
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of conviction, and not by the force of 
policemen; let true religion triumph by 
the power of God in men’s hearts, and 
not by fines and imprisonments. 


“The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath.” These words 
were spoken by Jesus Christ, the author 
of the Sabbath, after rebuking the Phar- 
isees because of their needless traditions 
which had made it a burden instead of 
a blessing. K. C. R. 





A Threatened Invasion of Vital Principles 


Three Congressmen Sound a Warning 


THE extra session of the sixty-second 
Congress was in many respects a mem- 
orable one. Measures affecting the 
relation of the States to the federal gov- 
ernment have been introduced, and con- 
sidered very fully. Likewise, changes 
in the matter of popular 
elections involving funda- 
mental principles of the 
government were proposed. 
These measures brought 
forth stirring speeches 
from members of the Sen- 
ate, as well as of the 
House of Representatives ; 
and as these speeches re- 
flect very largely the voice 
of the fathers of our coun- 
try, we print herein ex- 
cerpts from three of them, 
and recommend them to 
the attention of liberty- 
loving American citizens, 
not because we are desirous of dealing 
with the “ initiative and referendum and, 
recall,” but because principles are enun- 
ciated in these agdresses which apply 
directly to the question of religious 
liberty. 

The first extract below is from Mr. 
Crumpacker, a representative from the 
State of Indiana. 





REPRESENTATIVE CRUM- 
PACKER, OF INDIANA 


“The Infallibility of the Majority” 

The doctrine of the infallibility of the 
majority is a dangerous political heresy. 
It inevitably leads to the overthrow of all 
limitations on the powers of government. 
If majorities can make no mistakes, there 
can be no need for constitutions when 
laws are made directly by 
the people. The laws will 
be right simply because 
they will have the sanction 
of the majority behind 
them. The Declaration of 
Independence pro- 
claims that all men are 
created equal, and are en- 
dowed with certain inal- 
ienable rights, and that it 
is the paramount duty of 
government to safeguard 
the citizen in the enjoy- 
ment of those rights. 

There is a latitude of 
liberty that belongs to 
every citizen by virtue of 
his manhood that no 
power on earth can justly 
take from him. This liberty is es- 
sential to his growth and development, 
and to the fulfilment of that destiny 
which is appointed to him by the God who 
created him. Government and laws and 
institutions are ordained for the protec- 
tion of the citizen in those fundamental 
rights. It is as great a wrong for the 
government itself to invade those natural 
rights as it is for the assassin or the high- 
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wayman or a band of conspirators to do 
so. Those rights do not emanate from 
government, but it is the vital purpose of 
government to protect the citizens in the 
proper enjoyment of them. It is as great 
an offense against manhood and civil- 
ization for those rights to be invaded or 
destroyed by a majority vote in a de- 
mocracy, as it is to invade or destroy them 
by the edict of an absolute monarch. 
The essential liberties of 
the people are secured by 
absolute limitations upon 
the power of government. 
It is the office of the Con- 
stitution to embody those 
limitations, and the duty of 
the executive officers and 
of the courts to’ enforce 
them. They are of espe- 
cial importance to the 
weak and the poor; for the 
strong and the rich are 
better able to take care of 
themselves. There can be 
no liberty in the real sense 
unless the government is 
effectively denied the power 
to invade the inalienable 
rights of the citizen... . 
Liberty is not a matter of grace; it 
is an inherent right ; and history abounds 
in illustrations of the truth that real lib- 
erty is secure only where the govern- 
ment is powerless to invade it. There 
is as much, if not greater, need of limi- 
tations on the power of government in 
pure democracies as in monarchies. 
There is no despotism in history more 
cruel and merciless than the despotism 
of an unbridled majority.—Congressional 
Record, May 29, 1191, page 1606. 





In the Senate a resolution admitting 
Arizona into the Union called forth many 
opinions pro and con, because of a pro- 
vision in the constitution of that Terri- 
tory for removing officials through what 
is known as the recall. On this question, 
fundamental principles affecting the in- 
tegrity of our national being, were dwelt 
upon by several senators. From the 
speeches of two of these we quote. 
Senator Root, among other things, 
said : — 





SENATOR ROOT, OF 
NEW YORK 
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** Justice Is Above Majorities”’ 

Sometimes such questions arise from 
the conflict of religious opinions. I have 
heard it said in this hall to-day that 
courts can never pass upon religious 
questions. Ah, Mr. President, would 
any senator say that no court can en- 
force the provisions of our Constitution 
in favor of religious liberty? New sects 
are continually arising in our country, 
and the votaries of the re- 
ligious views of those sects 
are at the beginning small 
and insignificant minor- 
ities. Questions regarding 
their rights as_ religious 
bodies, questions regard- 
ing their rights to freedom 
of worship and of expres- 
sion, are protected by the 
provisions of our constitu- 
tions, and against the wish, 
against the prejudice, 
against the passion of the 
vast majority of the peo- 
ple; the courts, and the 
courts alone, can maintain 
the rights of the few to 
pursue the dictates of their 
own _ consciences rather 
than the will of the majority. 

The framers of our government were 
largely men who had been religiously 
brought up, and who had inherited deep 
religious convictions, and among those 
convictions was the realization of the 
fact that among all the virtues that it is 
incumbent upon men to cultivate and to 
seek, the virtue of self-restraint stands 
one of the first. That view of human 
strength and weakness, sir, lies at the 
bottom of the religion which we all pro- 
fess. Whatever be the creed, the de- 
nomination, the name, there is underly- 
ing the religion of all of us, as it underlay 
the religions of the framers of our gov- 
ernment, the knowledge that we are fal- 
lible, prone to evil, weak in the face of 
temptation, liable to go astray, and that 
we sorely need to restrain ourselves 
from following our own impulses, by the 
rule of principles —principles of re- 
ligion, principles of morality, principles 
of justice. We know that but for some 
ruling principle, we are sure to err, and 
that our holding to the straight path 
depends upon our fidelity not to the im- 
pulse or the wish of the moment, but our 
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fidelity to the principles that control our 
lives and conduct. 

Many of the framers of the republic 
were men who inherited the traditions 
of a theocratic government, in which men 
were controlled, as against their own 
impulses and passions, by the dictates 
that were handed down in the revelation 
from the Divine Ruler. In a belief which 


we can not gainsay to-day, they under- , 


took to establish for this government a 
code of fundamental principles of jus- 
tice, of equality ; principles formulated in 
specific rules of conduct 
that make practical their 
application. .. . 

That great array of fun- 
damental rules of justice, 
of liberty, of human rights, 
which I say the American 
republic has imposed upon 
itself, is the great secret of 
the success of the Amer- 
ican experiment in govern- 
ment, the maintenance of 
justice and order, individ- 
ual liberty and individual 
opportunity in this vast 
continent, among 90,000,- 
coo people... . 

So, sir, I say that this 
provision of the Arizona 
constitution strikes at the 
very heart of our system 
of government. It goes deeper than that. 
This provision, sir, is not progress, it is 
not reform; it is degeneracy. It is a 
movement backward to those days of 
misrule and unbridled power out of 
which the world has been slowly pro- 
gressing under the leadership of those 
great men who established the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It is a move 
backward to those days when human 
passion and the rule of men obtained, 
rather than the law and the rule of prin- 
ciples; for it ignores, it sets at naught, 
the great principle of government and of 
civilized society, the principle that jus- 
tice is above majorities. 

I care not how small may be the num- 
bers of a political faith or a religious sect ; 
I care not how weak and humble may be 
a single man accused of however atro- 
cious a crime ; time was when the feelings 
and the passions and the wish of a ma- 
jority determined his rights, and often- 
times his right to life; but now, in this 
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twentieth century, with all the light of 
the civilization of our times, after a cen- 
tury and a quarter passed by this great 
and free people following the footsteps of 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, and 
Madison,— now with all the peoples of 
the world following their footsteps in the 
establishment of constitutional govern- 
ments, the hand of a single man appeal- 
ing to that justice which exists inde- 
pendently of all majorities, has a power 
that we can not ignore nor deny but at 
the sacrifice of the best and the noblest 
elements of government. 
There is such a thing as 
justice, and though the 
greatest and most arrogant 
majority unite to override 
it, God stands behind it; 
the eternal laws that rule 
the world maintain it; and 
if we attempt to make the 
administration and award 
of justice dependent upon 
the will of a majority, we 
shall fail, and we shall fail 
at the cost of humiliation 
and ignominy to ourselves. 
— Congressional Record, 
Sixty-second Congress, 
First Session, Aug. 7, 
19011, pages 3802-3804. 





On the same question 
Senator Borah maintained that the dif- 
ference between the old democracies or 
republics, which perished, and ours, is 
that the ancient republics could devise no 
way by which to— 
“‘ Shield the Rights of the Minority” 
He said in part : — 


I am afraid that the principle of the 
recall as applied to judges will tend to 
establish the rule of the majority in mat- 
ters of judicial controversy. It will tend 
to make decisions bear the color and 
drift of majority rule or party domination 
rather than that of a faithful rendition 
of the law and the facts. What is the 
basic principle of democratic or repub- 
lican government? We sometimes urge 
that the first principle is that the majority 
shall rule. That is true in making laws 
and determining policies, but it has no 
place in, and will destroy republican 
government if applied to the courts, or 
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to controversies to be determined under 
the law. There all men are equal. Back 
of the rule of the majority is the great 
principle of equality, the basic, bed-rock 
principle of free government. The dif- 
ference between the old democracies or 
republics, which perished, and ours is 
that the ancient republics could devise no 
way by which to shield the rights of the 
minority. 

Though the majority must rule, yet 
a government which has no method for 
protecting the rights of the minority — 
for it has rights — is a despotic govern- 
ment. I do not care whether you call 
it a monarchy, an aristocracy, or a re- 
public. A government which will not 
protect me in my rights, though I stand 
alone and against all my neighbors, is 
a despotic government. If our courts 
are taught to listen, trained by this subtle 
process of the vears to harken to the 
voice of the majority, to whom will the 
minority appeal for relief? If the voice 
of the majority controls, if this principle 
finally comes to be recognized in the 
timidity of judges, to what power in our 
government will the isolated, the unfor- 
tunate, the humble, and the poor go for 
relief? Where will those without pres- 
tige, without wealth or social rank, go 
for protection? — Congressional Record, 
Strty-Second Congress, First Session, 
Aug. 10, 1911, page 39063. (Speech de- 
hivered Aug. 7, 1911.) 
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The principles enunciated in the above 
speeches appeal very strongly to the 
patriotic citizen who esteems the work of 
our forefathers in laying the foundation 
for this government as being of supreme 
importance. These principles apply to 
our citizenship in the matter of civil as 
well as religious relations existing among 
the people forming our great system of 
government. The National Reform As- 
sociation and some religious leaders in 
this country who are ambitious to make 
people good by legislation, have decided, 
as far as it is possible for them to con- 
trol, that the majority shall rule in re- 
ligious as well as in civil matters. These 
have brought prominently to the front, 
and before Congress incessantly, the de- 
mand to amend the Constitution of the 
United States, so that it shall declare this 
to be a Christian nation. They also de- 
sire that Congress shall pass legislation 
compelling the observance of Sunday. 
Of these two, the Sunday issue seems to 
be the great turning-point on the question 
of national righteousness, its advocates 
holding that Sunday observance is nec- 
essary for the salvation of the nation. 

S. B. H. 





—_ 
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Freedom and the Bible 


THE history of the past demonstrates 
that men have been permitted to worship 
God according to the dictates of their 
consciences when the Word of God has 
been freest and most closely followed. 
It is also a fact that when the Word of 
God was abandoned or disregarded, and 
infidelity bore sway, there existed bond- 
age, intolerance, and persecution. It 
should be recognized, however, that it 
was not because the church was domina- 
ting the state that liberty perished, but 
because the divine principle was disre- 
garded which was enunciated by Jesus 


Christ when he said: “ Render to Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s, and to Go: 
the things that are God’s.” 

A remarkable illustration of the truth- 
fulness of these statements was seen in 
the periods that preceded and followed 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
Before the glorious light of the Reforma- 
tion broke upon the darkened world, the 
Word of God was suppressed, and tra- 
dition was accepted in its place. The 
Bible was kept from the people because 
the so-called guardians of the consciences 
of men claimed it was unsafe for the 
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people to read it unless it was interpreted 
for them. 

The time came in the providence of 
God when the shackels of both spiritual 
and physical bondage were broken. It 
began by the teaching of the Word of 
God. The light which shone forth from 
the Bible opened the way for the effectual 
protests against the intrusion of the state 
in matters of religion. The greatest 
measure of religious freedom has been 
enjoyed in the countries where the Word 
of God has been left untrammeled to 
run and be glorified. 

There is, however, a remarkable 
change now coming over this and other 
lands. There is a very decided departure 
from the principle of religious liberty, 
which constitutes one of the fundamental 
principles of Protestantism, and .which 
constitutes also one of the fundamental 
principles of the American nation. There 
is also seen at the same time a very 
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marked departure from that simple faith 
in the Word of God that once character- 
ized the lives of men and women in 
Christian lands. As evidence of this 
condition, we need but point the reader 
to the almost overwhelming spirit of 
criticism against the Word of God that is 
seen in nearly all classes of society. One 
of the most recent and shocking demon- 
strations of this disloyalty to the Bible 
was seen in the proposition recently put 
forward to revise the law of God, the 
decalogue, to bring it into harmony 
with the spirit of the times. When 
human beings soberly discuss the ques- 
tion of putting themselves in the seat of 
the Almighty to revise his law, it would 
seem that human presumption had gone 
as far as it could go; and when it has 
gone so far, it need not be a surprise if 
the liberties based upon Holy Writ are 
given little thouvht by the leaders of am- 
bitious organizations. K. C. R. 
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A United States Senator Protests 


The Menace of Religious Legislation as Senator Heyburn Sees It 


In a protest against considering the 
Johnston District Sunday bill (S. 237) 
Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, delivered a 
short but interesting speech before the 
Senate on May 26 of the current year, 
in which he said, as quoted in the Con- 
gressional Record, pages 1569-1571: — 


Mr. Heyspurn: Mr. President, I have 
always been opposed to this class of 
legislation. In the very early days of the 
settlement of this country we .had a 
great deal of it, and on the statute-books 
in many of the States there are now 
provisions, which are termed “ blue- 
laws,” that are ignored. There are some 
now in existence relative to the District 
of Columbia that are not observed nor 
enforced. 

We can not make people good by leg- 
islation. You can punish them for being 
bad. The spirit upon which this [pro- 


posed Sunday law] is based, I suppose, 
is the commandment that “ six days shalt 
thou labor.” I have never known any 
one to propose legislation for the enforce- 
ment of that part of the commandment, or 
trouble his mind about it; yet, I presume, 
it is just as important, and was intended 
to be just as operative, as the following 
provision against performing any labor 
on the seventh day. 

Mr. GALLINGER: Does the senator 
think that the language, ‘“ Six days shalt 
thou labor,” is a command that men and 
women shall labor six days? 

Mr. Heysurn: It says, Thou shalt 
labor. 

Mr. GALLINGER: I think the senator 
has given that a far-fetched interpre- 
tation. I am sure that the theologians 
will not agree with him. 

Mr. Heysurn: I am not a theologian. 
It may be fortunate for all except my- 
self that I am not. I have due regard 
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for the observance of the Sabbath, and 
I believe that it should be observed, but 
I do not believe in legislation compelling 
one to do it. 

This measure is of more than passing 
importance. I had not thought it would 
pass without considerable discussion. I 
have heard it suggested that it was a 
delicate question upon which to speak. 
I do not feel it to be such. A man who 
can not discuss his religion, has none; 
a man who is afraid to discuss it, has 
none. I do not think this 
is an appropriate place to 
discuss religious questions, 
except so far as they may 
be relied upon as a basis 
of legislation, but I can 
not refrain from express- 
ing my regret that it is 
proposed in’ Congress to 
deal with the questions in- 
volved in this bill. 

I think I opposed a sim- 
ilar bill on a former occa- 
sion, and it was charged in 
certain places that I was 
an irreligious person, and 
that I did not believe in 
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principle, I am opposed to such legis- 
lation. ... 

No man has a right to set himself up as 
the moral standard of all the community, 
or of any part of the community except 
himself. As to the use of the Sabbath 
day, every man, so far as personal acts 
that do not include any acts of lawlessness 
are concerned, should be the guardian of 
his own morals. 

It was never intended that the law 
should lay down the rules that should 
constitute a good man, and 
say that all men must live 
up to those rules. That 
never was the intention of 
the lawmakers, and we dis- 
covered it very soon after 
we became a nation and 
had an organized govern- 
ment, and we abandoned 
that kind of legislation. It 
was the legislation that re- 
sulted in whipping people 
at the tail of the cart, pla- 
cing them in stocks, brand- 
ing them upon the hands, 
etc. That was the kind of 
legislation under which 
some person or coterie of 


orderly conduct on the IDAHO 
Sabbath day. There is no persons undertook to set 
foundation for that charge. I have themselves up as the censors of the mor- 


always been a person of strong relig- 
ious convictions. My ancestors have 
always been largely interested in re- 
ligious principle and the development of 
it. I have followed in their footsteps, 
and it is because of that, at least in part, 
that I do not approve of this class of leg- 
islation. It was such legislation as this 
that wrote the annals of bloodshed and 
oppression and intolerance in the relig- 
ious history of the world where a part of 
the people undertook to be sponsors for 
the conscience of another part. ... 

This measure grants special privileges 
to people who are members of religious 
societies. More than half the world 
and more than half the people of this 
city, are not members of any religious 
society. It grants a special privilege to 
those who are, and withholds it from 
those who are not. The law in this land, 
general and local, was intended to insure 
perfect freedom and independence to the 
citizen in regard to the observance of re- 
ligious principles. So, as a matter of 





als of the people. I thought that age 
had passed. I never expected to see it 
revived, and I never expected to see an 
attempt made in the Congress of the 
United States to prescribe rules that are 
intended, I presume, to supplement the 
ten commandments ; and I suppose every 
year, according to the temper of a part 
of the people, we shall have new prohi- 
bitions and restrictions. . . 

If you are going into this question, 
go into it to the limit, and compel the 
people to live like the old Puritans of 
New England did when they were not 
allowed to have fires in their churches, 
and when they had to take their lunch- 
eons with them, and eat them in cold 
sheds or where they might. If you are go- 
ing to be erratic in legislation, be erratic 
according to some established rule, the 
rule of our ancestors. If you are going 
to recognize the rule that is recognized, 
or, at least, that I thought was, in all 
parts of this country that there is relig- 
ious freedom of personal action so long 
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as it violates no law of the land and no 
contractual right of any one,—if you 
are going to uphold that kind of religious 
freedom, you can not pass this bill. 
What authority have we, whence do 
we derive authority, under the Consti- 
tution to enact legislation that will in- 
terfere with the personal action of a 
citizen that is in violation of no law 
applicable to the whole country? Where 
else in the United States does such a law 
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the United States Senate, Sunday laws 
are viewed by some as religious, and 
therefore not in keeping with the Amer- 
ican idea of civil government, while on 
the other hand there are those who are 
ready to accept the National Reform 
Association conception of civil govern- 
ment, and use the power of the state to 
enforce what they consider God’s will. 





PORTION OF PROCESSION, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC SOCIETIES 


See article on page 24 


as this exist? Are we going to have 
one code of morals in force by virtue of 
a law of Congress in the District of 
Columbia, and allow people to go right 
outside into the State of Maryland and 
perform the acts that they are not allowed 
to perform in the District of Columbia? 


In reply to a question from Senator 
Gallinger, Senator Heyburn asked : — 


Would the senator be in favor of en- 
acting a law such as this, if we had the 
power, that should be applicable to the 
whole nation? 

Mr. GALLINGER: I would on this sub- 
ject. I do not know that I would take 
the exact phraseology of this bill; but 
I would in a general way. 


From the above it may be noted that in 


It should be stated that the bill above 
referred to is still on the Senate calen- 
dar, and an attempt will be made to pass 
it at the regular session of Congress, 
which begins December 4. Every Amer- 
ican citizen should send to the Senate, 
by that time, an earnest protest against 
any legislation by Congress upon religious 
questions. Ss. B. H. 





International Christian Endeavor 


Convention 
Tue Twenty-fifth International Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention was held on 
the Million Dollar Pier at Atlantic City, 
N, J., July 6-12, 1911. It is reported 
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to have eclipsed, in both attendance and 
interest, any previous convention of this 
body. 

Among the prominent speakers were 
President Taft, Hon. Champ Clark, 
speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks, 
former vice-president of the United 
States, Judge Ben B. Lindsey, and 
Booker T. Washington. 

We do not question the dian of 
this body of young people or their devo- 
tion to what they believe to be right. 
To a degree the name of the organization 
is expressive of its mission. It is to be 
regretted, however, that a movement 
which embraces so many grand and noble 
principles has been led into the adop- 
tion of methods in promoting its work 
which are contrary to the principles 
enunciated by Jesus Christ. The partic- 
ular feature of their work to which I 
refer is that denominated “ The Chris- 
tian Citizenship Department,” or, in 
other words, the securing of their cher- 
ished ambition by the means of civil 
legislation. 

The following drastic resolution on 
Sunday observance was unanimously 
adopted by the convention, as reported 
in the Philadelphia Press of July 12, 
1911, from which we quote: — 


Realizing that the growing en- 
croachments of business and pleasure 
upon Sunday are not only making the 
work of the churches difficult and in- 
juring public morality, but are also en- 
dangering the right of all men to a rest 
day, we urge ali Christian Endeavorers 
to set the example of Sunday observ- 
ance, and to throw all their influence in 
favor of the preservation of Sunday as 
a day of rest and worship. We most 
heartily commend and indorse the action 
of the Postmaster-General in closing the 
post-offices on Sunday in large measure, 
and pledge our united support as rep- 
resenting four millions of young peo- 
ple in the United States to this action 
in the interests not only of the post-office 


employees, but also of public morality 
and proper respect for the laws of God. 
iVe urge also upon civic authorities the 
enforcement of Sunday laws without 
discrimination. 

Could one imagine anything more 
drastic than this resolution, which urges 
that civil authorities enforce Sunday 
laws without discrimination? One can 
scarcely recall in all the history of the 
past a more sweeping enforcement of 
Sunday laws than this resolution calls 
for. In order that Sunday laws might 
appear less odious, the champions of 
Sunday legislation have had incorpo- 
rated into these laws a clause exempting 
from their penalties those who observe 
another day of the week. But not so 
with the resolution passed by the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers; for it plainly declares 
that the Sunday law should be enforced 
without discrimination. This resolution 
very plainly voices the spirit that those 
who have carefully studied this ques- 
tion have long maintained was lying 
back of such laws; for the whole scheme 
of Sunday legislation is intolerant, and 
therefore contrary to the principles of 
religious freedom. 

It should be the earnest prayer of 
every child of God that the members of 
this great organization may be brought 
to realize how they are misdirecting their 
influence and power for good in the 
world by turning their backs upon God’s 
power in seeking help from the puny 
arm of the state. Instead of attending 
the primaries for the purpose of exert- 
ing political influence, Christians should 
attend the prayer-meeting to obtain 
power from God, that they may influ- 
ence souls to come to Christ. Instead of 
spending their time and effort in ma- 
king some favorite candidate’s election 
sure, the children of God everywhere 
should be seeking to make sure their 
own calling and election and that of 
others for the kingdom of God. Instead 
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of compelling men by law to keep the 
day they regard as the Sabbath, they 
should persuade them to do so. In 
short, they should depend alone upon 
the power of God in their endeavors; 
for it is “not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” Ke 
— oe 

Prohibition in Maine 

For several decades the money-wor- 
shiping liquor interests of the country 
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fact that the stronghold of the “ wets” 
was in the cities, nineteen out of twenty 
voting “wet;” and the reason for the 
cities presenting such a showing is that 
many thousands of foreigners are domi- 
ciled there, being employed in cotton- and 
woolen-mills. These have no sympathy 
with Maine’s record on the temper- 
ance question, and thus this class is not 
generally overscrupulous as to the matter 
of selling a vote. Some have voted for 
the repeal of the prohibition law on the 
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REVIEWING STAND FOR THE CATHOLIC PROCESSION AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The second figure from the left is Bishop McFaul. 


The man in the light-colored robes, 


near the center, is the Pope’s representative, Diomede Falconio. See page 24 


have been employing their strongest 
weapons against the prohibition law of 
the State of Maine. They have stuitified 
themselves at every turn in their efforts 
to capture the stronghold of prohibition. 
As we go to press, the issue is still in 
doubt, the alleged majority for liquor 
having been reduced from over nine 
hundred votes to twenty votes, and the 
declaration is made that there will be 
a recount. The size of the vote for the 
open sale of liquor is explained by the 


pretext that it has not been enforced as 
it should have been. The consistent thing 
for this class to do now would be to 
bring an agitation for the repeal of the 
laws against stealing, perjury, murder, 
adultery, and gambling, and every other 
law that is not thoroughly enforced. To 
repeal a law against crime because crime 
continues to be committed, is the weakest 
policy imaginable, and would make the 
repealers particeps criminis with those 
who commit the crimes which the law 
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forbids. Maine has been much maligned 
as to the amount of liquor sold in the 
State. Those who have broken the law 
of the State by illegal selling of liquor 
there, are the ones who have been de- 
manding a repeal of the law in order to 
“abolish hypocrisy and law evasion.” 
Such advice comes with poor grace from 
such a source. The remedy for the con- 
dition complained of is to enforce the 
law, not to repeal it; and when men who 
are chosen to office refuse to enforce the 
law after taking oath to do so, they 
should be removed or impeached. The 
situation is one which demands straight 
and strong dealing with if the State of 
Maine is to be saved to the cause of 
temperance. Let the temperance forces 
rally to the standard of purity and so- 
briety from Madawaska to Kittery Point, 
and from Fryeburgh to the St. Croix, that 
the enemy of the homes and the man- 
hood and womanhood of the world may 
not flaunt the banner of discord, dissipa- 
tion, and death in the old Pine Tree 
State; for whatever the verdict, of the 
recount may be, the need of a genuine 
temperance rally in Maine is apparent. 
siiccnitlililiiiliicictsi: 


Demanding Compensation 


IN conventions of liquor men where 
the question of the revoking of liquor 
licenses is under consideration, the de- 
mand is often made that, when licenses 
are refused, compensations should be 
granted by the government, the estate, or 
the city for the loss that may come to the 
saloon-keeper by the refusal of a renewal 
of his license. Concerning this demand, 
the Commoner of May 13 presents the 
following true and striking setting forth 
of the matter: — 


They should remember the ancient rule 
that those who seek equity must do equity 
and enter a court of equity with clean 
hands. Do they compensate the mother 
when they drag her boy down to ruin? 
Do they compensate the wife when they 


destroy the earning capacity of her hus- 
band? Do they compensate the children 
whose lives are blighted by a father’s dis- 
sipation? Do they compensate society 
when they convert wealth producers into 
paupers? Do they compensate the state 
when they blunt the sensibilities of cit- 
izens and make a drink more potent than 
an argument in securing votes? The 
man who profits by cultivating in others 
the appetite for strong drink ought to be 
the last one to insist upon recovering 
compensation for any loss that he may 
suffer because of the enforcement of 
laws enacted for the protection of society. 


or 


Japan Will Not Establish Christianity 

SoME time ago a movement was set on 
foot in Japan for the establishment of 
Christianity as the national religion of 
the country. A portion of the Christian 
world hailed this movement with joy, 
thinking that great good would come to 
the cause of Christ by the establishment 
of Christianity as the national religion of 
Japan; and when the government de- 
cided not to do this, such persons felt 
that the interests of Christ’s kingdom 
had suffered by the decision. But not 
so. They would have suffered infinitely 
more by such establishment than they 
could possibly suffer without it. Says 
Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis : — 


The power of religion is not in a de- 
cree on the statute-books, but an en- 
thronement in the individual heart and 
life. The adoption of Christianity as a 
state religion by Japan would have been 
a disaster to the cause we love. Christi- 
anity is an atmosphere —a genial cli- 
mate of the soul, in which the fruits of 
love, joy, obedience, peace, are ripened. 
Its power is love to God and man. Its 
power is the living Christ. 


Such fruits are never ripened on the 
tree of a national religion. The formal- 
ity of such a religion sears like a frost 
and devours like a canker-worm, and 
leaves only blight and death and decay 
wherever it is in force. 








The Prohibition Battle in Maine 


G. B. STARR 


AFTER one of the hardest- and closest- 
fought battles of the century, the people 
of Maine, on Sept. 11, 1911, voted on the 
question of retaining prohibition in their 
constitution. 

In all the districts where the prohibit- 
ory law had been most vigorously and 
successfully enforced, the returns were 
uniformly and unanimously for con- 
tinued prohibition. The farmers, whose 
well-kept homes,— castles on the hill- 
sides,— well-filled barns, fruit-laden or- 
chards, and happy, peaceful firesides, 
attest their enviable, happy condition, 
voted decidedly and unitedly, “ NO.” 
These are the true sons of Maine, who 
have a right to speak for Maine. 

The alien population, who have come 
to this peaceful, prosperous State to find 
a home, have insisted that their drinking 
habits shall become a part of the man- 
ners and custom of Maine. They have 
united with the liquor manufacturers 
and sellers in violating the laws of 
Maine, their adopted home, and they 
wish to make it appear that a repeal of 
the law is the only remedy, and the only 
relief from the present condition, which 
they term a condition of “hypocrisy.” 

What was needed was not repeal, but 
vigorous enforcement of the law. 

At the present time, with the admit- 
ted violations of the law, the condition 
of the people, as a whole, is so mark- 
edly superior to that of an equal num- 
ber in license States as to be a matter 
of common remark by observing visit- 
ors. All this the foreigner would have 
changed. He has come to Maine to bet- 
ter his condition. He has fled from the 
undesirable conditions in his European 
home land, but now, refusing to change 
his lifelong drink habits and become 
transformed to the happy condition of 
a son of Maine, he would do his utmost 
to degrade Maine, his adopted home, to 
the besotted condition of the one from 


which he gladly sought refuge. But 
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Maine must not, need not, be degraded, 
even in her cities, if she holds her ban- 
ner high. She will lose some of this 
element from her population, and at- 
tract to her State more of the more de- 
sirable class who are anxious to move 
from license States to one where prohi- 
bition is enforced. For the sake of se- 
curity to life, liberty, property, and for 
the sake of their wives and children, they 
desire a change; and let those in Maine 
who so loudly cry for a change for the 
worse, go where those conditions al- 
ready exist, and, obtain their experience 
there, rather than insist that Maine shall 
travel with them over the road of sor- 
row, increased crime, and poverty so as- 
suredly held before them, as shown by 
cold, hard statistics from sister States 
where license is in vogue. 

It is not the farmers, the merchants, 
the manufacturers, the bankers, the edu- 
cators, the churches, nor the wives and 
mothers of Maine, that have called for 
a change, or that voted for a change. 
The present agitation has called upon all 
to take their stand, and the eyes of the 
people are now open, and they know 
better whom to trust and whom to elect 
to public office. 

We wish that every voter in Maine 
could have listened to the strong and 
convincing speeches of ex-Governor 
Hanley, of Indiana, on the possible en- 
forcement of law. Prohibition prohibits 
when the executive is strong to execute 
the will of the people; and the executive 
is strong only when he listens to the 
voice of the people, and not to the threats 
and the bribes of the organized liquor 
traffic. 

While the result of the vote is still in 
doubt, it is ardently hoped by all of 
Maine’s sons and daughters who are 
worthy a place in her household ‘that 
the plague of liquor may not be permit- 
ted to spread contagion throughout her 
borders. 








t- 





Prohibition and Personal Liberty 


W. M. HEALEY 


Is the prohibition of the liquor traffic 
an infringement upon personal liberty? 

What is personal liberty? It is one’s 
right to do what he pleases so long as 
he does not interfere with, or endanger 
the rights of, others. 

A man has no right to shoot at a tar- 
get in his own field if his shooting en- 
dangers the lives or property of his 
neighbors. One has no right to burn his 
own brush pile, if the fire would en- 
danger another’s property. 

A man is serving out a sentence in 
the State prison of California for ar- 
ranging a simple clock-work contrivance 
to go off at a certain hour of the night. 
The criminality did not consist in ma- 
king the machine, but in the consequences 
that were likely to follow. It was de- 
signed to ignite a bunch of matches, and 
so start a fire that would endanger the 
lives and property of a whole city. 

Why was a man arrested for placing 
a bomb under another man’s window ? — 
Because he placed life and property in 
jeopardy. Thousands are arrested and 
punished for committing acts like these 
I have mentioned, and no one claims that 
their personal liberty is interfered with, 
for all agree that personal liberty gives 
no right to injure or endanger the lives 
or property of others. Then shall we say 
that the guaranty of personal liberty 
is a guaranty to men that they shall 
have liberty to carry on the liquor traffic, 
which is a greater menace to, and more 
destructive of, life and property than any 
other one evil in the world? 

Suppose a corporation should build a 
factory for the manufacture of a ma- 
chine that would run along the road, 
throwing out explosives which would de- 
stroy life and property. The first ex- 
plosion of the trial machine kills a little 
child; the second burns a number of 
buildings and destroys several lives, and 
the machine goes on, while the men who 
built it and turned it loase, say to the 
people: “ You must not stop it; we claim 
our personal liberty to make that machine 
and to turn it loose, and we are making 
half a million more to turn loose.” Wo 


to those men and their business; and wo 
to the man who would say, “I know it is 
hard on the community, but if these men 
will give us a few dollars a year, we will 
protect their ruinous business with a 
license.” 

The liquor business, with its factories 
and distributing establishments, keeps 
five hundred thousand drunkards con- 
stantly menacing life and property, and 
a more “infernal machine” was never 
invented than a drunken person. 


No one calls it an infringement upon 
personal liberty to prohibit the manu- 
facture and circulation of counterfeit 
money. For precisely the same reasons 
no one has any right to drink, manufac- 
ture, or sell intoxicating drink; these are 
only successive steps in making man a 
counterfeit, a fraud, an “ infernal ma- 
chine ” to endanger and ruin the property 
and lives of others. Some say, “ A man 
should have personal liberty to drink if 
he wishes to.” I say that depends on 
whether he can make it a purely personal 
matter or not. If his father and mother, 
his uncles and aunts, his brothers and 
sisters are dead, and he has neither wife 
nor children, and no one closely enough 
related to be disgraced by his conduct, 
and he so worthless as to be of no use to 
his country in peace or war, and then 
(as the Chinese do in some of our large 
cities) he digs a hole in the ground, and 
goes into it, with a guard at the door to 
keep him there so he can do no mischief, 
—then under those circumstances he 
may, with some show of argument, claim 
it as his right to drink, because the act 
is personal, and the evil results are to 
himself personally. On the same ground 
and by the same rule, may the dealer and 
manufacturer be tried. Prohibit the sale 
and manufacture as we prohibit the ma- 
king or use of counterfeit money, then 
we shall have a prohibition that prohibits, 
and no one’s rights will be interfered 
with; but the liquor makers, dealers, 
and drinkers will be prohibited from in- 
terfering with and destroying the rights 
of others. 

San Diego, Cal. 
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“American State Papers 


Bearing on Sunday Legislation. New, Revised, 
and Enlarged Edition Now Ready 


COMPILATION of rare and valuable documents on religious legis- 
lation, which have appeared at various times during our colonial and 
national history, showing, by plainest principles of deduction, the 
attitude civil government should sustain toward such legislation. It 
is one of the most interesting books on the subject published, and 
invaluable to a correct solution of some of the most vital questions 
now confronting men in both political and religious life. It presents, in their 
own words, the ideas of the founders of the American government upon the 
great question of the proper relation of church and state. The book is divided 
into eight parts, besides an appendix, as follows: — 


PART I deals with the Colonial period. In this are given numerous ex- 
amples of the Sunday laws of all the early American colonies; a sketch of 
Roger Williams; and the claims of Rhode Island to its being the earliest civil 
government founded upon the principle first enunciated by Jesus Christ — 
complete separation of church and state. 


PARTS II AND III contain, in documentary form, a history of the devel- 
opment of this principle during the Federation and National periods. In 
these are found, some of the most profound utterances to which American 
minds have given expression — veritable masterpieces of English and sound 
logic — bearing on the rights of conscience and the province and limits of civil 
authority; Patrick Henry’s great speech; history of Liberty Bell; full text 
of the famous Sunday Mail Reports of 1829 and 1830; history of the National 
Reform Association; Sunday legislation in California; the Blair, Breckinridge, 
and other Sunday Rest bills; Sunday closing of expositions; memorials to Con- 
gress; and a list of all the religious meacures introduced into Congress since 
1888 

PART IV contains important Court Decisions relating to Sunday laws 
and religious instruction in the public schools, including the Supreme Court 
“Christian nation” decision of 1892. 


PART V is entitled “State Constitutions and Sunday Laws.” 


PART VI deals with the Operation of Sunday laws in the United States, 
narrating about one hundred prosecutions under these laws. 


PART VII is entitled “ Sunday Laws Before the Bar of Reason;” and — 


PART VIII presents, in brief, the History of Sunday Legislation from 
Constantine to the present time. In the appendix will be found the Declara- 
tion of Independence; the Constitution of the United States; terse arguments 
on precedent and the constitutionality of Sunday laws; Senator Heyburn’s 
speech in the United States Senate, May 26, 1911, against the Johnston Sunday 
bill; and gems from noted men and well-known authors. 











No Other Book Like It in the United States 


No other contains so much matter upon this subject. It is 
virtually eight books in one. Every American should read it. 
Eight hundred pages. 


Cloth binding. Price, only . : a A ' $1.25 
India paper edition, flexible leather binding. ; 2.50 








Review & Herald Pub. Assn., Washington, D.C. 
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Agents will find LIFE AND HBALTH a good 
proposition. Many active workers are earning a 
good living with it. Send for our offer. 


The Most Practical of All 
HEALTH MAGAZINES 


LIFE AND HEALTH is a magazine 
published with the special view of meeting the 
needs of the individual, teaching how to pre- 
serve the health by prescribing simple, com- 
mon-sense_ regulations that aid nature in 
resisting disease, and suggesting home treat- 
ments for many of the common diseases. It 
is the kind of health journal the people like. It 
is not the organ of some pet theory of some 
individual or institution, but a rational, com- 
mon-sense digest of competent authority, full 
of plain teaching on the science of healthful 
living that can be applied in the home. 











Life & Health, Washington, D. C. 
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LIBERTY 


The Official Organ of the Religious 
Liberty Association 


A Department of the General Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists 
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TuHRouGH the efforts of the friends of 
religious liberty many newspapers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have recently 
opened their columns to articles setting 
forth the principles of freedom of con- 
science, and warning the people of the 
conspiracy against their liberties. This is 
a work that ought to be encouraged and 
strengthened. Let the friends of free- 
dom prepare articles of this nature and 
present them for publication in their local 
papers. The issue now before the Ameri- 
can people is a most vital one, and a duty 
devolves upon those who know what it 
means to inform those who do not. 

— 

Lazor unions, both American and 
British, are working now for the enforce- 
ment of Sunday laws. The American 
Federation of Labor is definitely and 
officially committed to that program, as 
is also the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. The latter proposes to support 
and preserve the “divinely appointed 
day of rest in all its sanctity, purity, and 
sweetness.” We are reminded by this 


LIBERTY 


remark of a statement once made by 
the editor of the New York Independent, 
to the effect that if the members of the 
trade-unions were to become dogmatic 
religionists, “the days of persecution 
for the faithful are not over;” and the 
character of the remark made by the 
British T. U. Congress smacks very 
strongly of both dogmatism and religion. 


et ee 


Just as we go to press, word comes 
from Newfoundland that as a result of 
the activity of the Lord’s Day Alliance, 
two conscientious, God-fearing, Sabbath- 
keeping Christians have been arrested 
and fined in that province for quiet, in- 
offensive labor on Sunday. They have 
been given their choice of paying the 
fine or spending fourteen days in prison. 
And this persecution — for it is nothing 
else—is carried on in the name of 
Christianity, is in fact instigated by those 
who have named the name of Christ. 
Verily, says the Word of God, “ The time 
cometh, that whosoever killeth you will 
think that he doeth God service.” That 
spirit which Christ rebuked is very much 
alive to-day in various parts of the world. 


— Oo oe 


New Mexico has been put in the lime- 
light of Sunday enforcement by the ef- 
forts of the district attorney of Colfax 
County, who proposes to enforce the 
Sunday laws of his State in that county 
without discrimination. New Mexico’s 
Sunday law places in jeopardy in that 
State, that right fundamental to true re- 
ligious freedom, the right of every man 
to choose what religion he will, and to 
decide for himself what religious cus- 
toms he will observe. Some of the citi- 
zens of that county seem to regard this 
as a victory for temperance, inasmuch as 
it will close the saloons on that day. 
But a law which closes saloons on one 
day and legalizes their opening on six 
days is a curious sort of victory for 
temperance. The victory is the other 
way by a majority of six, and the saloon 
is given an air of respectability in the 
bargain. More than that, such a victory 
is purchased at the sacrifice of the most 
important right of the individual — the 
right of choice in matters of religion. 











